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Volume 56 
THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


This disease in cows is the same thing as consumption in the 
human family. It can be communicated from man to cows and 
from cows to man, though to what extent thisis done is an open 
question. The ‘high contagionists” among veterinarians and medi- 
cal doctors attribute the prevalence of human tuberculosis largely to 
milk and flesh from diseased domestic animals, but are able to cite 
only rare cases in which such a result is fully authenticated. 
Efforts to get rid of the disease in cows have been hindered by the 
fact that physical examination generally failed to reveal its pres- 
ence. But in 1892 Koch’s tuberculin was introduced into America 
as a diagnostic. Injected into a cow’s blood under proper circum- 
stances, this lymph causes a fever if it finds the germ of consump- 
tion (tubercle bacilli) in the animal system. Hence if the cow’s 
temperature rises (or if she ‘“‘reacts,” as the term is), she is pro- 
nounced infected with tuberculosis. This test is not infallible; 
indeed, some bad mistakes have been made in its use, but it has led 
to an active campaign against the disease in several states. In 
some states special laws and large appropriations have been made; 
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in others, considerable has been done without law or money, while 
in many other states the experiment stations or private veterina- 
rians have used the tuberculin test. A number of valuable bulletins 
and reports have been published by the various agencies engaged in 
this work, but no connected account is available. Therefore we 
have attempted to obtain the facts about the laws and work per. 
taining to cow consumption in the various states, and have com- 
pressed the gist of all this data into the following paragraphs. The 
facts given have been obtained from state veterinarians or commis- 
sions in charge of animal diseases, or other officials, or from our 
experiment stations, though limitations of space forbid separate 
credit in each case. A careful summary of this and other data 
will appear later, followed by our conclusions of the whole affair 
up to date. 


THE SITUATION IN THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Maine—A commission (Thomas Daggett of Foxcroft, F. O. Beal of Bangor, 
E.H.Bailey of Deering,vet) has charge of all animal diseases, being allowed 
$5000 a year for all purposes. Last year, 201 herds were examined, 46 cattle 
killed valued at $1485, also 64 glandered horses valued at $2692. New law 
allows periodically one-quarter of value upon the basis of health before in- 
fection. Maine is claimed to be entirely free from tuberculous cattle, hav- 
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ing quarantined against the disease for several years, but glanders is fre- 
quent and is spread by western horses. 

New Hampshire—The cattle commission (composed of the secretary of 
agriculture, master of state grange and secretary state board of health) 
has full power to investigate and destroy animals, and is authorized to 
pay one-half the value computed for the animal in a healthy state (if it has 
been three months within the state), and to spend not more than 310,000 in 
one year. The law does not contain any provision relative to tuberculin. 

In the experiment station herd, two examinations were made last year 
which disclosed nine diseased out of 60 cattle. The second examination dis- 
closed that those passed by the first test were undoubtedly affected. No 
evidence has been found that the milk from cattle undoubtedly diseased is 
necessarily dangerous to man.’’ Commissioner N. J. Bachelder states that 
the quarantine against Massachusetts cattle Jan 11, 1892, is still in force, and 
adds: ‘*We are doing something in destroying tuberculous animals and the 
appropriation is not yet exhausted; have killed about 150 cattle for this 
disease during the present year.”’ 

Vermont—The legislature of last year passed a law whieh had 
no limit whatever as to the amount which should be expended. It gives 
one-half of a disinterested appraisal (not to exceed a total value of $40) to 
the owner of the animal killed in case it is found to be affected with disease, 
and the ¢areass and full appraisal in case the disease is not found, The law 
is enforced by the state board of agriculture, who have employed 
several assistants in connection with the tuberculin test. From Feb 5 to Oct 
5, 1895, there were 1673 cattle tested, 80 of which reacted and were killed, 
und 1592 released, only a few being held for retest. All of the 80 reacting 
cows were found diseased upon post-mortem. Prior to Jan 1 795, about 1000 
injections were made in Vermont. Tuberculin is used only with owner’s 
consent, *‘and farmers without exception help the commission.’’ The law 
also gives quarantine privileges to ail animals coming into the state. Omit- 
ting two badly infected herds, only 39 tuberculous were found in 662 tests 
in 81 herds, or 6 per cent. These figures should not be taken as indicating 
the prevalence of the disease, for injections were made mainly in suspected 
herd. In the 1673 cows above named, 4.8 per cent proved diseased. In V. IL 
Spear’s district, the eastern half of the state, 1080 cattle have been tested in 
suspected herds and 69 reacted and proved tuberculous, or6 per cent. From 
Feb 1 to Nov 1 '95, total tested 2200, reacted and killed 128, or 5 per cent, 
Paid tor cattle killed, highest $40 per head, lowest 10, average 28 for 69 head 
and $15.50 for 128 head, being half its appraisal. As Vermont seems to be 
typical of numerous states, we append the following from C. M. Winslow, 
secretary of agriculture in ciarge, dated Nov 7: 

Until the last legislature, our law did not allow us to condemn or pay for 
cattle affected with tuberculosis, but at the request of a good many of our 
tarmers, the dept of agr furnished a veterinarian to test their cows, the 
owners agreeing to slaughter all found diseased and not call upon the state 
tor pay. Our law works satisfactorily, and there is periect harmony 
and good feeling between the farmers and cattle commission, and so 


far I do notdiscover any place where I would change’ the _ pres- 
ent law on tuberculosis. My opinion is that 3 per cent would 
cover all the tuberculosis in the state if all the cattle were test- 


ed. We are often requested to test herds where upon investigation we find 
there 1s no cause for suspicion, and we advise the owner not to have his 
herd tested. We test only such herds as are suspicious. We believe the 
disease is confined to localities, and we have the in majority of cases been able 
trace the disease through cattle bought from diseased herds. There are 
large sections of the state where we believe there is no tuberculosis, because 
as we believe, they have not happened to buy any cattle from infecte 
herds. It is fortunate for Vermont that this agitation came before we 
were generally infected with tubereulosis, because we are locating and 
weeding out the disease at small expense to the state and light loss to the 
farmers and are stopping its spread. It is highly gratifying to us to feel 
that we have the hearty co-operation of the farmers in all our work. I 
think from the first we have had rather to hold the farmers back, but we have 
always reponded promptly where there was any reason to believe there was 
tubereulosis. Whenever we have examined cattle, the public and owners 
have seemed perfectly satisfied with what we have done. 
Massachusetts—Tuberculosis has long been talked about in this state, 
since the herd at the Massachusetts agricultural college was found to be 
infected with it in 1877-8. The first act to prevent the spread of tuber- 
culosis was passed in 1892; it provided for local inspectors and killing of 
condemned stock without appraisal, but if after killing it proved healthy 
full value was to be paid. The law of ’93 defined tuberculosis as contagious, 
The law of 1894 provided half pay for cattle killed, determined upon the 
basis of health before infection, limit $100, provided said animal had been 
within the state for a year prior to showing evidence of the disease. Up 
to Oct 4, 1894, only the physical test had been used; on that day, the state 
cattle commission voted to test with tuberculin all suspected cases reported 
by local inspectors, and to admit to the state only tested cattle, all others 
to be quarantined until tested at importer’s expense; also to test with 
tubereulin every animal in the state, branding those that did not respond 
and killing the rest. The state expended $35,000 on the commis- 
sion’s account last year, while the arbitrary manner in which the 
comnnssion proceeded to apply tuberculin in the absence of any law spe- 
cially empowering them to do so, created the greatest sensation, the severest 
“pposition and the most bitter animosity ever known among Massachusetts 
tarmers. The tests began Nov 21, °%, and up to the close of the year 53 
animals were tested, of which 905 were condemned or 16 per cent; out of 
“10 cases suspected by inspectors 24 per cent were condemned by the test. 
Many cattle condemned by the test proved upon slaughter to be free from 
the disease or to have it in a very mild or encysted form. After a tremen- 
cous contest, the act of June 5, 1895, was passed; it provides that the state 
shall pay cost of quarantine, also full value at time of condemnation not to 
exceed $60 for cattie owned within the state six months. Until June 1, 1896, 
the use of tuberculin shall be restricted to cattle brought from outside the 
state, and to all cattle held in quarantine at Brighton, Watertown and Som- 
erville; provided **that tuberculin may be used as such diagnostic agent on 
any animal or animals in any other portion of the state upon the consent 
in writing of the owner or person in possession thereof, and upon any 
annnals condemned as tuberculous upon physical examination by a compe- 
tent veterinarian Under this act the commission is proceeding more wise- 
ly Up to Oct 1, avout 3000 animals have been tested and 725 condemned; 
out of 48 head named in detail, 249 were slaughtered and paid for at $15 
to So per head, average $38. Feeling still runs high, not so much against 
thé. principle mvolvea as against the personnel of the commission, and an 
attempe wilt be made by the incoming legislature to abolish the commission 
ana wrt the entire work over to the state board of agriculture or health, 
Sicck met. assert that many cattle condemned by tuberculin prove upon 
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killing to be healthy, but are pronounced diseased. In 1894, the state paid 
$13,050 for cattle killed by order of the commission and pronounced by it 
diseased upon post-mortem, but paid $1069 for cattle so killed which the 
commission itself pronounced not diseased. In the first nine months of 1895, 
just $45,609 has been paid for diseased cattle killed and $3171 for stock con- 
demned by tuberculin that proved on post-mortem not to be diseased. The 
errors of tuberculin paid for last year were thus nearly 8 per cent, and this 
year nearly 7 per cent. The belief is general that if all fpost-mortems were 
passed upon by disinterested vets, the record of error would be at least 
twice as great. From Jan 1 to Oct 1, °95, the commission spent $91,453, of 
which only 48,781 were for animals killed; balance of appropriation unused, 
at that date, $58,57, as 150,000 was appropriated. The commission has 
attempted to suppress its records, and in other ways has incurred public dis- 
pleasure and interfered with its usefulness. 

Rhode Island—Prior to 1892, the state board of health had charge of cat- 
tle diseases. Since then it has been turned over to the state board of agri- 
culture with an appropriation of $15,000. The board have power to appoint 
a veterinarian, and their work is carried out by appointing a cattle commis- 
sioner in each county and an appraiser at large. For cattle thatare killed,if 
found diseased, one-half the appraised value is paid; if the animal is found 
healthy, the full value is paid, and a limit of $50 is placed upon any ordi- 
nary or grade animal and $100 upon any thoroughbred animal; and the 
animal must have been owned at least six months in the state before the 
owner can get any appraisement. In 1892, 237 animals; in 1893, 261 animals; 
in 1894, 401, and up to May 1, 1895, there were 193; making a total of 1092 
animals killed from June, 1892, up to the first of May, 1895. And in June, 
1895, 37 were killed; of these 401 head killed in 1894, 363 were cows, 5 oxen, 
6 bulls, 2 sheep, 25 hogs; in 1895 to June 1, 230 animals were killed under 
this board’s direction; and 121 in 1894. The board is given authority to,seize 
careasses of animals in the slaughter houses that were affected and condemn 
them, paying the full appraisal value the same as though the animal were 
killed by the board, and quite a large number of animals have been so seiz- 
ed and condemned. The legislation this year has been in the shape of an 
additional appropriation increased from $15,000 to $25,000. 

Connecticut—The law of 1895 authorized the commissioners on diseases 
of domestic animals (Eli S. Hough, Clifton Peck and G. L. Foskett, the lat- 
ter secretary, Winsted postoffice) to quarantine against suspected cattle within 
or without the state. They have power to make and enforce rules for stable 
sanitation. Tuberculin may be used only with written consent of owner. 
Cattle owned within the state three months or more, if condemned, shall 
be paid for by the state at their actual value at time of appraisal, prior to 
being killed. This is the outcome of a great contest that the doctors 
made before the legislature last winter, which was bitterly contested by the 
farmers. Numerous cases of tuberculosis have been found in the state, and 
breeders are well informed concerning it. 

IN THE MIDDLE STATES 

Pennsylvania—" ..e act of May 21, °9, creates a live stock sanitary board 
consisting of the governor, secretary of agriculture, dairy commissioner 
and state veterinarian. It has full powers in relation to diseases of domestie 
animals, ‘provided, in case of any slowly contagious diseases, only suspect- 
ed or diseased animals shall be quarantined.’’ Condemned stock paid for at 
their actual value and condition at time of appaisement, not to exceed $25 
for any infected animal of grade or common stock or $50 if registered ;horses 
$40 to 50. The board or its agents have right of entry upon premises to in- 
spect stock. The law does not mention tuberculin, but a liberal interpreta- 
tion apparently justifies its compulsory use. No limit to total sum that 
may be spent except approval in writing of governor and secretary of 
agriculture. Prof L. Pearson, after much investigation, writes: ‘*Rouglily, it 
might be found that from 2 to 5 per cent of Pa cattle*are tuberculous to a 
greater or less extent. 

New Jersey—The law of 1895 provides for a commission of seven,—the 
secretary of agriculture (Franklin Dye), the governor and five others 
appointed by him (C. H. Cook of Trenton, Dr W. C, Parry of Hainesport, H. 
V. M. Dennis of Freehold, J. W. Nicholson of Camden, J. B. Ward of Lyons 
Farms). At request of two members state board of health, or state dairy 
commissioner or owner of animals, the commission shall investigate and if 
itsfind disease may enforce its own rules; condemned cattle shall be apprais- 
ed by three disinterested persons on ‘‘the basis of market value’’ limited to 
$100 for registered and $40 for other stock, and the state pays three-fourths 
of this value. Expenditures for all purposes’limited to2$5000,commission serv- 
ing without pay; it reports to board of agriculture. The commission is 
aiming to aid farmers by inspecting their herds and stables,and showing 
how sanitary conditions should be made right; nothing said in law or rules 
to date about tuberculin. NJ experiment station herd tested in Jan °9 
showed 24 diseased out of 41 head; on post-mortem two of the 24 were doubt- 
ful; only half of the 41 were suspected. 

Maryland—Live stock sanitary board (Dr Robert Ward, vet, Baltimore) 
has charge; state pays full value of appraisal in diseased condition forjecattle 
killed for exotic diseases (Texas fever, etc). Nothing done with tuber- 
culosis, stock owners oppose use of tuberculin even if guaranteed full value, 
and board is unanimous that federal government must assist the states. 

Delaware—No legislation. 

Ohio—No legislation. 

IN OTHER SECTIONS 

The Far Western states each has a state veterinarian or commission, 
that has general charge of all animal diseases, usually with full power to 
slaughter any animals with infectious or contagious disease. This would 
be held to cever tuberculosis if it was found, but very little evidence of the 
disease has been found, except in a few dairies near cities. Portland, Ore- 
gon, has paid $50,000 during the past few years for diseased stock killed, in- 
cluding cows; the law allows owner full value and cost of killing; tuberculin 
test used. Colorado allows $1000 a year for investigating for bovine tuber- 
culosis; last year 20 suspected herds tested but only three distinct cases 
found; otherwise no special mention of the disease, though existing law 
gives state vet ample power. California vets tried to secure tuberculosis 
inspection law in last legislature, but were overwhelmingly defeated. 

Other Sections—The most extensive inquiry has been made in New York 
state, where 30,000 cows have been tested. A comprehensive statement of 
the work in that state, also in the central west and the south, will appear 
in our next issue 
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WARMING WATER FOR STOCK 
Whether or not it is profitable to warm water for stock during 
avere winter weather has been discussed frequently. The practice 
has many advocates, and also a number of opponents. Experi- 
- mental results, the opin- 
ions of many practical dai- 
rymen and feeders, seem 
to point to its desirability. 
The object of course is to 
raise the water to such a 
temperature that when 
taken into the stomach it 
will not check digestion 
and the proper assimilation 
of food. An increasing 
number of practical farm- 
ers all over the country 
have tried warming water, 
raising it to 60° or 70° Fahrenheit, the temperature to be determined 
somewhat by the warmth of the stable. The expense is small and 
the results so far satisfactory, although in many cases no accurate 
record was kept of these trials. However, a number of the most 
advanced dairymen are using warm water continuously, thus 
proving that they, at 
least, think it is prof- 
itable. Experiments 
along this line at the 
agricultural experi- 
ment stations have 
not been very numer 
ous, although a few 
of them have been 
made. At the Geneva 
(N Y) station it was 
found that the cow 
given water heated to 
about 96° produced 
more milk than the 
one given water at 
56°. At the Wiscon- 
sin station Prof King 
made two extensive 
tests during “two 
years, one lot of cows 
receiving water at 
32°, the other heated 
to 70°. In the first 
test the average yield 
of all the cows was 
about 16 Ibs daily, the warm-watered cows giving 64 per cent 
more milk. In the next year’s test the cows averaged 21 lbs of milk 
daily, the warm watered increasing one per cent over the cold 
watered. In both years the cows given warm water drank more 
than the others. They consumed a greater amount of dry feed. 





FIG 1. WORCESTER TROUGH HEATER 








FIG 3. A DURABLE HEATER 














STOWELL’S REMOVABLE 


FIG 5. 


The production of milk became larger as 
the temperature of water was increased. 
A similar increase in the amount of total 
solids in the milk was also noted. The 
cows preferred water at 70° to that at 32° 
with one exception. Another feature 
which may prove valuable with further 
experimentation was the fact that for 11 
cows the mean shrinkage in the flow of 
milk during the period was seven per cent, 
while the normal herd shrinkage (as determined by the Great 
Britain dairy association) is placed at 12 per cent. In view of this 
and other facts, it may be possible to prolong the period of lactation 
by shifting from warm to cold water. In conclusion, Prof King 


FIG 6. 


ENTERPRISE 


finds that with butter at 20c per lb, skimmilk at 25c per cwt, corn 
fodder at $5 per ton, and $15 for warming the water for 40 cows 
120 days, the results show a profit of about $10 per year on a herd 
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of 40 cows. At the Indiana station, the yield of milk decreased and 
the amount of water drank increased with rise of temperature. At 
the Michigan station difference in favor of warm water was so 
slight as to scarcely pay. At the Minnesota station steers did best 
on cold water, and the same was true of cows when kept in com- 
fortable quarters. These 
results are not conclusive, 
as other stations here prove 
it did not seem to pay to 
warm water for stock, but 
it certainly would not be 
unprofitable for dairymen 
generally to test this the 
coming winter. Of course 
this applies particularly to 
farmers who take good care 
of their stock, stabling and 
protecting them from ex- 
treme temperatures. If the 
cows are allowed to remain 
out of doors and become 
somewhat accustomed to 
cold winds and snow, 
warmed water would probably not result in much benefit. Where 
warm stables are provided, however, there is a distinct loss in 
forcing milch cows todrink ice water. A large amount of food has 
to be consumed and used to raise this to the normal temperature of 
the animal. The heating can be done more cheaply by less expen- 
sive fuel than dairy stock food given. To a certain 
extent the same general principles apply to butch- 
ers’ stock, although it is possible that beef animals 
can better withstand injurious effects from this 
source and are not so easily affected by them. There 
are almost numberless devices on the market for 
heating water. Many of them are comparatively 
cheap, and are made 
so that the cost of fuel 
is quite small. It 
is probable the ones 
best suited to the ordi- 
nary farm- er are those 
which are placed inside the tank, 
and so arranged that fires can be started at 
any time and regu- lated to keep the water 
at any desired tem- perature. Some consist 
of a small boiler in FIG 4. DECATUR Which steam is generated 
and run directly into the water tank. These 
can also be used for cooking feed. Wood, any of the different kinds 
of coal, cobs, etc, can be used for fuel. 
Several have been made to burn gasoline, 
and are said to be economical and satisfac- 
tory. A number of the different makes are 
illustreted herewith, from which the reader 
may get an idea of 
the one best suited to 
his own needs. Fig 
9 illustrates a home- 
made affair that 
cost only $3.75. It 
is made of galvan- 
ized sheet iron, and 
is five feet long and BEATER 

10 inches in diameter. The pipe at the 
left for carrying off the smoke is five 
inches in diameter,— ordinary stovepipe; 


FIG 2.< ACME FOOD STEAMER AND 


HEATER 


















FIG 8. 
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MILWAUKEE FIG 9. HOMEMADE HEATER 


FIG 7. 


its hight will be governed by the depth of the tank. The pipe 
at the right is slanting, seven inches in diameter, and is provided 
with a cap for covering the opening. Through this the fuel is put. - 
The cap must contain two holes which will permit of a proper 
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draft. At night fill the water tank, and the last thing before going 
to bed put the fire and fuel in the heater. In spring remove it 
from the tank and store in some dry place. If properly taken care 
of, so that it will not rust, it will last for several years. Any kind 
of fuel can be used, and it is surprising how little it takes. For re- 
moving the ashes an old dipper is just the thing. If an iron heater 
is used, it may be set on brick or stone like a beiler, with a joint of 
stovepipe at the further end, and a fire may then be built under it 
at pleasure, thus enabling farmers to have warm water with no 
extra expense whatever. 
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The Black Java, classified among the American breeds, is a 
fowl whose origin is involved in obscurity. For want of sufticient 
historical facts, there has been an attempt to produce a myth to 
account for its origin. According to this myth, many years ago in 
the state of Missouri—it is also told of other states—there lived a 
wealthy gentleman who had a remarkably fine breed of black fowls. 
His neighbors desired to possess some of the fowls of this breed, but 
the gentleman would sell neither fowls for breeding nor eggs for 
hatching. Friendship or money would not tempt him to part with 
any of this stock. Finally some person, whose name is concealed, 
prevailed upon the gentleman’s coachman to sell to him three eggs 
from these fowls. These eggs were set, hatched three chickens, 
all the chickens lived, and developed into two fine pullets and a fine 
cockerel, and from this trio the modern Black Java sprang. This 
fiction—even if it were fact—really explains nothing. Weare none 
the wiser concerning the origin of the fowls, for they could not 
have sprung spontaneously, even from the rich soil of Missouri. 

The statement of some of the most famous poultry experis of 
the times proves that there existed, more than 40 years ago, fowls 
called Javas and having not a few of the characteristics of the 
modern fowl of that name. They were of such size, or very nearly 
such, as the Java should be, had clean limbs, single combs, and a 
black plumage. In some respects they differed from the modern 
fowl, but this may be ascribed to either of two causes—the descrip- 
tion is inaccurate, or the fowl has been modified in its years of 
breeding since that early date. The latter is doubtless true, for 
fowls possess a plastic nature, and are readily molded by the hand 
of man. Alongside of these clean-limbed Javas existed an Asiatic 
fowl, also called Java, having feathered shanks. This fowl was 
one of the ancestors of the Plymouth Rock and, after the admission 
of the Black Cochin to the Standard, was absorbed by the latter 
breed. It is possible that the clean-legged and the feather-legged 
Javas sprang from the same source but separated, one developing 
into the Cochin, the other into the modern Black Java. I should 
be inclined to take this view of the matter but for a fact to be stated 
later. It is not to be overlooked, either, that the Plymouth Rock, 
though of much later origin, had an Asiatic Java ancestor, and has 
produced a good many black chickens. It is altogether probable 
that some of these black chickens have been absorbed by the Black 
Java, and thus verified the statement of Mr Philander Williams to 
Mr I. K. Felch at the time the Black Java was admitted to the 
Standard: ‘‘You know, Isaac, this lets in all the Black Plymouth 
Rocks.” But we would be unwise to refer the origin of the Java 
to the Plymouth Rock, because it may have received an infusion of 
Plymouth Rock blood long after it began to exist. 

Such are the historical, or quasi-historical facts concerning the 
origin of this fowl. They are not altogether satisfactory, and leave 
still a doubt in the mind. But there is one fact in the breeding of 
the fow] that indicates perhaps an oriental origin. The young Java 
shows decidedly gamy characteristics. A flock of pure-bred Java 
cockerels, when four to six months of age, if dubbed, could hardly 
be told from a flock of Game stags. There is a reach, a carriage, 
a movement that bespeaks the Game. And it is not the English 
Game entire, but those eastern fowls of which the Malay and the 
Indian Game are representatives. This fact is more convincing to 
my mind of an eastern origin of the Java than all that can be 
drawn from the references to it in literature. It really may have 
come from Java, but if not it is probably allied to the Malay, the 
Indian Game, and other oriental fowls. Of course with age these 
peculiarities become less noticeable. The fowl settles down intoa 
solid, heavy built bird. But age cannot wholly obliterate these 
characteristics. There has been, however, a tendency — which 
ought to. be stamped out of existence—for judges, especially admir- 
ers of the Plymouth Rock, to give very high scores to so-called 
Javas that are in figure nothing but Black Plymouth Rocks. This 


tendency has obscured the real type in the minds of many breeders, 
and flocks of Javas often nowadays lack the typical figure and 
characteristics of the fowl. 


It is high time that breeders of the 
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Unless 


Java united and demanded a return to the true Java type. 
this is done there is danger that Javas and Plymouth Rocks will be- 
come inextricably confused, and that the one will destroy the other, 
A logical outcome of such confusion would be to eliminate the Java 
class altogether and have a Piymouth Rock class which included, in 
addition to its present colors, the colors of the Javas. We should 
then have Barred, White, Buff, Black. and Mottled Plymouth Rocks. 
This would be the destruction of one of the most interesting types 
we have among domestic poultry, and would be a positive loss to 
the poultry interests. 

The Java is really a large fowl. The standard weights are a 
half a pound more for cock, cockerel, and hen, than those of the 
Plymouth Rock, while the weights for pullets are the same. This 
gives ten pounds for the cock, and good adult cocks will frequently 
exceed that weight. The body is longer than that of the Plymouth 
Rock, giving a good long keel, by the side of which ample muscles 
furnish abundance of white meat. In general qualities the Java 
and Plymouth Rock are quite similar, both being good layers, good 
table fowls, quiet in disposition, easy to manage, hardy, healthy, 
useful, and profitable. The slightly longer shank and neck of the 
Java and its fuller tail give it a more rangy appearance than the 
Plymouth Rock possesses, making it more or less beautiful, as one 
prefers a rangy or compact fowl. But this apparent ranginess does 
not prevent the Java from having a really compact body and from 
making admirable poultry for the market. Its skin is yellow and 
it looks fat, as all yellow-skinned fowls do when dressed. Its beau- 
tiful glossy plumage gives it a great beauty, but has hindered it in 
its race for popularity,as we Americans have a prejudice against 
black fowls. Still, one must count on prejudices or he will find that 
he has reckoned without his host, though f firmly believe that the 
time will come when we will look less to prejudice,and more to 
reason than we do now. If that time ever comes, the Black Java 
will attain to a greater popularity than it now possesses, and will 
get only what it richly deserves. 





In Feeding Silage it is much better to always feed from the top, 
and the area of the feeding surface should nut be much greater 
than five square feet for each cow fed. It is a common mistake to 
have the feeding surface of the silage too large, and under these 
conditions the silage has time to heat and spoil to some extent. All 
heating of silage is at the expense of feeding value, and in good 
silos, after the first heating, the silage cools, and remains cold to the 
touch for an indefinite time unless again exposed to the air for some 
days. Silage should be fed after milking. Almost any substance 
possessing an odor at all marked has a tendency, when fed to the 
cow just before milking, to have it excreted with the milk at the 
time of milking. If, however, turnips or silage, etc, are fed after 
milking, then the odors have time to escape from the blood of the 
cow, through the lungs, kidneys and skin, before it is again tile to 
milk, and the milk will not be tainted.—[F. H. King. 


Toads a Nuisance in the Apiary.—One day last summer I noticed 
a large plump-looking toad sitting on the lighting board in front 
of one of my hives. Watching him a few minutes, I saw him take 
in a bee, and within another minute another one. To investigate 
the matter further, I took Mr Toad to the woodpile and cut his head 
off and proceeded to make an examination of his stomach. To my 
surprise I found that it contained 46 bees, which, to judge from 
their appearance, were all taken in that same morning. I.have 
kept bees for the last 35 years, but this is the first time 1 have seen 
toads catch them.—[T. Bailey. 


Greenery, Water, Grit are the essentials to successful poultry 
culture in winter. Green rye or grass as long as it can be had, 
chopped roots and fresh vegetables, clover or corn silage, will sup- 
ply green food; hang a cabbage where the birds can pick at it. 
Fresh water is more necessary in winter and early spring than in 
summer, when fowls can help themseives. Oyster shells make the 
best sharp grit, but are expensive inland, and broken crockery or 
glass may be used instead. Fall sown rye makes splendid fresh 
feed in early spring, when the birds most need something of the 
kind, to insure virile eggs that will hatch out vigorous chicks: early 
sown oats will supply green feed after the rye is tough until the 
hens can be turned out to grass. 





Fall-Sown Rye on light loam soil makes an excellent crop to 
plow under in spring. Do this just before corn planting, add a 
little potash salts and dissolved bone black, and without the use of 
expensive nitrogen you will be pretty sure to make a good corn crop 


If your neighborhood is infested with any kind of noxious 
weed, see that the threshing machine is well cleaned before it 
comes to your farm. In going about from place to place it is one 
of the worst distributors of weed seeds. 












SELECTION OF APPLES FOR PLANTING 


A. O. BAYLEY 





In the selection of varieties of apples for planting a commercial 
orchard, the wants of the market where the fruit is to be sold re- 
quires consideration. In localities near to large towns. where usually 
a quick and steady market can be found for summer and autumn 
apples, early varieties will be found most profitable for the reason 
that early varieties come into bearing young, are more productive, 
and are handled with less trouble and expense. Early sorts are 
quickly perishable and cannot be held over for future sales as read- 
ily as winter varieties, in case of a glut in the market. 

Few varieties of apples have a wide general adaptation for 
commercial planting. The intending planter of an orchard can do 
no better than consult his neighbors who are practical fruit growers 
and find out what varieties succeed best and pay the most dollars 
with them. Sometimes a variety with only a local reputation, 
known only within a limited range of territory, succeeds far better 
within its range than any of the standard sorts. Where such vari- 
eties have been well tested and can be obtained, plant a fair propor- 
tion of them. As a rule, it is better to purchase nursery stock 
propagated as near as possible (other conditions being equal) to the 
place where it is to be finally planted. It sometimes requires a 
number of years for young trees to recover,.if they ever do fully, 
from abrupt changes in climate and soil. If trees are to be procured 
from a distance it is better to buy those grown farthest to the north 
in preference to those grown to the south. 

Buy nursery stock direct from the grower when possible, as 
there is less likelihood of getting varieties not true to name. Vari- 
eties sometimes get unaccountably mixed and mistakes often occur 
with the most careful nurserymen. When stock passes through the 
hands of one or more dealers who generally know little and care 
less about names, the danger is still greater. Insist on receiving 
the varieties ordered and do not let the nurseryman substitute some 
other variety ‘‘equally as good” that you know nothing about, for 
nine times out of ten it will be a sort that nobody cares to know 
anything about. 





RAISING PEACHES IN THE NORTH 


WEBB DONNELL 


There seems no good reason why peaches should not be grown 
at the north for family use, at least, if proper care is exercised. It 
is not the severe cold of winter that injures peach trees so much as 
freezing after the sap has begun to stir in the tree in the spring. 
Some orchardists think heavy mulching retards the flow of the sap 
and the starting of the buds and leaves, but it is doubtful if any 





* FIG 2. 


FIG 1. BEFORE LAYERING LAYERED PEACH TREE 


great gain is to be had in this way, for, while the roots are thus 
kept longer in frozen ground, the trunk and limbs are receiving the 
warmth and sunshine, and the sap probably is not greatly retarded. 
There is a way, however, that works satisfactorily even in’ very 
cold regions. The roots are cut on one side of the tree, as seen in 
Fig 1—the same side each succeeding winter—and the tree is gently 
bent to the ground, where it is secured as shown in Fig 2, and a 
light covering of straw is placed over the whole tree. This is not 
disturbed in spring until all danger from frost is over. This, of 
course, makes the season shorter, but a peach tree is of rapid devel- 
opment, and if early sorts are planted there will be little trouble on 
the score of a short season. The experiment is worth trying by 
those fond of peaches, but who live outside the ‘‘peach belt.” 





Kansas Garden Irrigation.—This season I have been irrigating 
800 grapevines and a garden of 14 acres. My well is 70 feet deep, 
and is provided with a 10-foot wind-pump and aniron pump. The 
mill has run almost constantly night and day. The water is applied 
to the garden. I put 140 barrels on one row of potatoes 180 feet 
long and three feet wide. My tank holds 35 barrels. It takes a 
little over three tanks to the row. 


The remainder of the garden is 
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treated in the same manner. Over the vineyard the water was 
run 44 inches deep. The rains have now come, and further irriga- 
tion may not be necessary. My garden is in splendid condition. I 
find that a good well and wind-pump with my sized tank success- 
fully irrigate half an acre of garden.—{I. V. Inskeep, Pottawatomie 
Co, Kansas. 





SUGGESTION FOR ENTRANCE TO A WALK 


Many homes are approached by sidewalks across the lawn or 
yard to the side or back door. Where these walks enter the 
- grounds itis 
possible to ar- 
range shrub- 
bery in a way 
to make the 
entrance artis- 
tically effective. 
The chief point 
to be borne in 
mind is that the 
gateway should 
be flanked on 
either side by 
shrubbery or 
small trees. 
The path should 
also curve as it 
enters one’s 
grounds, and if the shrubbery is carried along a little way on the 
outer side of the path, the entrance will be hidden entirely from the 
grounds—a very attractive feature. 
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WINTERING CABBAGE PLANTS 


Cc. L. ALLEN 


Although the cold frame for wintering cabbage and cauliflower 
plants is still in use by many farmers and gardeners, it is by no 
means the best and most economical means for the purpose. Some 
varieties of cabbages—Early Summer particularly—cannot be suc- 
cessfully wintered in a cold frame. They will rarely make good 
heads if the plants are wintered in a cold frame. as they very com- 
monly run up to seed, having received a check which is equivalent 
to a season’s growth. The hotbed, started March 1, is found to be 
the better place to raise plants for an early crop. But an improve- 
ment over this plan even, and particularly for the Wakefield variety, 
is to raise the plants in the open field, and about the middle of 
November take them up and bury them in trenches, the same as is 
done with the heads for seed purposes ; plow out a double furrow 
six inches deep, by running the plow both ways. In this the plants 
are set closely together, roots down, then a furrow is turned over 
them from both sides, covering the plants to the depth of a foot, so 
that the frost is almost wholly excluded. While a few degrees of 
frost is not injurious, extreme freezing would be, so that the cover- 
ing would be sufficient to prevent it. At the same time, the ground 
should not be so warm as to stimulate active growth, which is 
injurious. To prevent this the trench should be ventilated by put- 
ting a small bundle of straw in the center of it before covering, so 
that the warm moist air from below may escape. In this trench 
the plants will make a slow growth the entire winter, and when 
taken out in spring and transferred to the field will make a rapid 
growth, perfecting their heads in two weeks less time than those 
from hotbeds or cold frames, 





American Cauliflowers to the Front.—One of our foreign exchanges 
makes a notice of a remarkably large cauliflower on exhibition, 
‘twhich weighed seven pounds and was nearly three feet in circum- 
ference.” For a country that is supposed to be the congenial home 
of the cauliflower this is not saying very much, as our Long Island 
cauliflower growers in favorable seasons cut larger ones than that 
every day in the week, during the cutting season, which is short 
compared with that of England. It is by no means uncommon to 
have the Erfurt cauliflowers sufficiently large for 12 to fill a flour 
barrel, heaping measure, and it is quite common for 15 heads to fill 
a barrel. Such, however, is not the case this year, asthe early crop 
was nearly all ruined by stem rot caused by excessive heat and 
moisture, while the late plantings were nearly ruined by drouth 
and cold. Occasionally a farmer has “made a hit” this year, one 
man in particular having received from the product of one acre 
more than $800. This is an antidote for the potato crop at 25c per 
bushel and no sale at that.—_{C. J. Y., Suffolk Co, N Y. 
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A report favorable to the speedy completion 
of the Nicaragua canal is believed to have 
been made to President Cleveland by the in- 
vestigating commission provided by the last 
congress. If so, the report voices popular 
sentiment. This country wants the canal and 
wants it to be a purely American institution. 


cneakcaaaiaiiatinaenenos 

It is too bad that no barley from the U §S 
was shown at the international exhibit of bar- 
ley which has just closed at London. There 
were competitors from the various European 


continents and the quality was superb, the 
best barley coming from Bohemia. There is 
no reason why this country should not ex- 


port much more barley than it does, and it is 
gratifying that our imports of this grain are 
» gradually falling off. 


cacasiegineiiaibinenias 

Honor to the Patrons of Husbandry, whose 
national grange is in 29th annual session at 
Worcester, Mass, this week. It has stood the 
test of time, and is to-day more capable than 
ever. If other weaker organizations and farm- 
ers who are not organized at all, could unite 
in making the grange a mighty power, it 
would be the best and simplest outcome of 
the campaign of agitation, education and or- 
ganization now going on among the farmers 
of America. In union there is strength. 

anneiilaiitittipiencast 

Wool growers are waking up. Their nation- 
al association has issued a call for a conven- 
tion at Washington, D C, Dec 4, to secure a 
wool tariff provision in any revenue bill that 
may be passed by congress. The call is sign- 
ed by Wm Lawrence of Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
and See’y W. G. Markham of Avon, N Y. It 
is believed that the November elections insure 


a tariff on wool, and heavy importations of 
raw wool against this contingency and the 


probable advance in prices are now looked for. 
- — 

A machine which separates the milk and 
churns the butter at one operation, pasteuriz- 


ing the milk before it is separated, won a 
medal at the British dairy show last month. 
This machine of course makes sweet, fresh, 


unsalted butter, which is so unpopular in the 
American market that similar machines, 
known as the butter extractor and accumula- 
tor, which have been perfected by American 
manufacturers, are no longer made. A 
cessful milking machine was also exhibited at 
the show. 


suc- 


aaa 
Clover seed is cheap in a number of 
ties. 


locali- 
Unfavorable weather for the past three 











EDITORIAL 


or four seasons has killed many clover mead- 
ows and pastures. New England farmers must 
grow this crop largely to keep up the fertility 
of their soil, consequently if there should be a 


reasonable amount of moisture next March 
and April, a large acreage will be seeded to 


this forage crop and the demand for the seed 
be very great. This suggests the possibility 
of an advance in price, therefore, consider the 
wisdom of securing your clover seed now. If 
drouth should continue, making much seeding 
impracticable next year, the will keep 
all right, if properly stored. 

Of all animal diseases probably the disor- 
ders affecting the hog are the least under- 
stood. Almost any ailment is called cholera 
and very little effort made to determine the 
cause, method of prevention, or remedy. Al- 
though it may be a somewhat complex prob- 
leim, live stock commissions and state veteri- 
narians ought to take hold of the matter and, 
at least, attempt a solution. Just now hogs 
are dying rapidly in the great hog-producing 
states of the central west, the loss in the 
gregate being enormous. The U § agricultur- 
al department made a partial study of swine 
plague some years ago. The work ought to 


seed 


Ae 
ag 


be renewed and carried on farther. The finan. 


cial interests at stake are very great and de- 


mand consideration. 
ae 

We are not alarmists about tuberculosis. 
But the time has come to face the music on 
this disease in cattle. To squelch the ex- 
tremists, to restrain the doctors and vets who 
want agrand army of ofticeholders to deal 
with the matter,—all this is quite as big a job 
as to restrain the disease itself. A plan is 
needed that shall win support of both produc- 
ers and consumers, that shall be economical 
and fairly distribute the expenses and 
losses involved, that shall prevent tuberculo- 
sis as well as do away with diseased cattle. 
A suggestion to this end, embodying the 
best points of all recent experience, will be 
the outcome of the very useful inquiry begun 


in this number. 
oo 


The very interesting case of the York state 
farmers and milk producers against the rail- 
roads charging unjust freight discrimination, 
is coming up Monday of next week. The de- 
cision is highly important, not only to all 
shippers of milk to the New York market, but 
also to producers in general, who are so fre- 
quently obliged to suffer unfair carrying 


charges, the big shipper with a special pull 
securing all the benetit of inside rates. The 
court arguments will be made in the federal 


building in New York city, and there should 
be a good attendance of those interested on 
the side of equable freight charges, thus af- 
fording moral support, and showing the au- 
thorities that the farmers are thoroughly in 
earnest in demanding their rights. AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST alone of all the agricultural 
press has exposed the extent of this evil, 
which is robbing the producer of milk for this 
market of upward of a million dollars a year. 
cacecicndiigliibaiiien 

As the great exhibition at Atlanta progress- 
es the attractions increase, as well as the fa- 
cilities for entertaining the large delegations 
which are constantly arriving from the north- 
ern states. Now that elections are over, thou- 
sands more will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to make a brief southern tour to the 
mild climate of the land ,of ‘‘cotton and 
eane.’’ For a winter outing for our -northern 
friends whose leisure time comes in the win- 
ter season, one to the exposition now in prog- 
ress, could hardly be excelled in point of 
pleasure and profit. The educational advan- 
tages of our national exhibitions and of our 
illimitable resources, must be apparent to all. 
Acquaintance with the citizens of every sec- 
tion of our country has a tendency to elimi- 
nate sectionalism from our minds, and arouses 
within us a spirit of pride and patriotism, and 
strengthens our faith in the grand possibili- 
ties that confront us in the near future as the 
leading nation of the earth. 

———— 

Many railroads are bankrupt. The last an- 
nual report of the interstate commerce com- 
mission (for 1894) shows 192 railroads insol- 
vent in this country, of which 126 had been 
placed in receivers’ hands during the preced- 
ing year. The ‘‘paper’’ value of the roads in 








the 


the hands of receivers, otherwise capital 
stock, was about 2500 million dollars, or a 
quarter of the total railway capitalization of 
the country. Some-of this the 
hands of innocent holders who purchased it 
in good faith. Much, however, is controlled 
by speculators, and there is no occasion to 
offer sympathy to these manipulators of wa- 
tered securities. So long wily 
are permitted to build railroads with other 
people’s money, capitalizing the property for 
many times its worth, and lining their pock- 
ets with profits from the sale of stock ‘‘securi- 
there will be business for the federal 
appointing receivers of bankrupt 


stock is in 


as schemers 


ties,’’ 
courts in 


concerns. 
a 


Breeding cattle with pedigrees do not bring 
the prices they once did, but recent develop- 
ments hint a revival of interest, and a possible 
return to something like the activity of near- 
ly two decades ago. This has not yet appear- 
ed in this country, except in spots, but is be- 
ginning where it did before, in England. 
Within the past few months a number of sales of 
high-bred Shorthorns have been held there,and 
prices were materially above anything in recent 
years. At one sale the average of 40 animals 
was nearly $700, and at another bull calves 
sold up to nearly $1200, although this was of 
course an exceptional figure. It is not prob- 
able there will ever be anything like the craze 
in this country of the 70’s, yet there is 
tainly room for a return of greater profit to 
breeders and importers than they have experi- 
enced for a long time. The average quality of 
sattle in this country is materially better than 
a dozen or 20 years ago, yet our farmers must 
not grow lax, permitting stock to deteriorate, 
as new blood of the finest strains is always 
worth securing. 


cer- 


tallies 

Strange how many farm families are un- 
provided with ice. In addition to its great 
service; in dairying, it aids in the preserva- 
tion of raw and cooked foods, prevents the 


souring of milk, keeps fruits fresh and enables 
country people to have cold drinking water, 
iced dishes and many city luxuries at a very 
small expense. Fresh meat is then possible 
during the heated season. In cases of 
ness in summer, ice is almost indispensable. 
Most farmers consider ice out of the question, 
because they think they are not capable of 
building the house and harvesting the crop. 
The difticulties are magnified. A house is 
easily and cheaply constructed, and securing 
the ice is not so very difticult. Furthermore 
the work must be done at a time when almost 
all other agricultural operations, except the 
sare of the stock, are at a standstill. By 
trading work a neighborhood can soon put up 
sufficient congealed moisture to last the great- 
er part of the summer. Hiles’ book, The Ice 
Crop ($1 postpaid from this office), gives com- 
plete information about how to harvest, store 


sick- 


and use ice, and our articles on ice houses 
next week will show how every farm may 
have one. 

- me 


The export trade in cranberries amounts to 
little up to date, nor is much expected of it on 
the part of those conversant with the situation. 
Whatever may be developed in future years, 
the foreign movement now is important only 
sentimentally. Last year, Sept 1 to Dee 31, 
N Y and Boston exported a total of 2238 
crates, and the previous year 2153 crates with 
Philadelphia an additional 2450. The deter- 
mined efforts of ’93 to build up the export 
trade have resulted, up to the present time, in 
only fair encouragement. A special agent, 
well fitted to teach best methods of cooking 
the fruit, zealous and energetic, spent several 
months in England, and while he succeeded 
in making many converts to the merits of the 
goods, actual exports since that time have 
been very small considering the magnitude of 
the crops. It remains to be seen how much 
the glowing and imperfect reports of the daily 
press have done toward enlisting farmers who 
know little or nothing about it to go into cran- 
berry growing and how much the crop may be 
expanded by increased acreage. This latter, 
however, is confined almost exclusively to the 
east, many Wisconsin growers working out of 
the business. The market remains quiet, but 


firm, with a good demand for Thanksgiving 
trade. 











Free Wool and a Future Tariff. 


The result of the November elections brings 
out forcibly the possibility of tariff legislation 
That the Wilson 
pill has not proved satisfactory to wool growers 
adimitsof no argument. That the majority of 
producers would like to see the restoration of 
a fair rate of duty on raw wool is likewise a uni- 
versally accepted fact. Just what will be the 
outcome of the call fora Washington conven- 
tion next month,signed by Judge William Law- 
rence of Ohio, the general in command of the 
wool tariff remains to be seen. Toa 
moral certainty, however, efforts will be made 
in the next congress to restore the duty. Free 
wool and decidedly lower tariff on woolen 
goods greatly stimulated the imports of both, 
and this serious competition is now being 
fully realized. Prices of wool have recovered 
but feebly from the lowest level reached, and 
aside from territorial and far western fleeces, 
which have been relatively less affected, are 
now 30 to 35 per cent below those of early ’93, 
a date prior to any accepted belief in tariff re- 
vision of such far-reaching proportions. Im- 
ports of the raw staple since free wool became 
a fact have never been paralleled. Those for 
the year ending June 30, ’94, were abnormally 
small at 55,000,000 lbs, inasmuch as buyers 
were waiting the advent of free wool to be- 
come a fact a couple of months later. This is 
clearly shown in the imports for the 12 months 
ending June 30, ’95, which were 191,000,000 lbs, 
an average of 16,000,000 lbs monthly. 


at another session of congress. 


forces, 


Leaving out of the question for the moment 
the small ’94 exports, this big business in for- 
eign wools is 44 per cent greater than the av- 
erage for the six years, ’88 to ’93 inclusive, 


which may be taken as fair representative 
trade years under the old order of things. 


Nor is there any letup this fall. Imports dur- 
ing the first two months of the new fiscal year 
(July and August) were 59,536,000 Ibs, or at 
the enormous rate of nearly 360,900,000 Ibs per 
year, and the one port of Boston, which is the 
largest wool market in this country, handled 
68,000,000 lbs foreign wool during the 10 months 
ending Nov 1 against only 21,480,000 lbs the 
corresponding period of ’94. 

Another way in which free wool hurts is the 


fact that imports as made up show a_ larger 
proportion of high grade wools, competing 
s domestic fleeces. 


harply with For example, 

out of all the ’93 imports, only 29 per cent con- 
sisted of the more expensive Class 1 and Class 
2, in contradistinction to the cheap carpet 
wools known as Class 3, while during the 12 
months ended June 30, ’95, fully 48 per cent 
was formed of the higher priced wool. Thus 
in spite of the general decline in prices, the 
import value of foreign wools and 
brought in since June 30 is about 154c per lb, 
that of the 12 months ending June 30 12hc 
against llc in ’94, 

Exports of domestic wools, always an in- 
significant item, showed a material increase 
for °95, but there is little reason for wonder- 
ment, as the low level to which prices were 
reduced permitted our traders to send scatter- 
ing lots abroad. The average export value of 
the 4,000,000 lbs shipped was only 11.3¢ against 
17 for the small quantity exported in ’94 


average 


17 .5¢e 


and 16.3c in ’93. The following table shows 
the imports of foreign wools in pounds and 


exports of domestic wools, together with val- 
ues, also imports and exports of manufactures 
in dollars (last three figures 000’s omitted :) 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN WOOL AND WOOLENS. 
Last three ciphers (000s) omitted.) 


—_———_- Im ports———- ———_~ —--Exports- 
Wool, tbs Value Av Manuf W’l,fbs Av Mut 





191,826 £23,996 12.5c 36,542 4,279 113c #670 
55,153 6,107 11.0 19,439 520 17.5¢€ 774 
72,434 21,064 12.2¢c 38,049 92 16.3¢ 326 
148,671 13.2¢ 35,566 202 = «15.8e 368 

129,304 l4.le 41,060 292 13.4¢ 519 

105,431 14.4¢ 56,582 231 = s«14.7¢ 437 

126,458 14.2¢ 142 16.24 347 

113,559 13.9¢ 47,719 22 22..5¢ 471 





The imports of manufactures of wool during 
705 were almost double those of ’94. That the 
trade in these foreign goods for ’95 was really 
less than a series of years prior to ’94 must be 
ascribed to sgme extent to the general depres- 
Sion in business, which became so pronounced 
acouple of years ago, now gradually disap- 
pearing. Also, to the fact that relatively-few 
goods were imported last year until the lower 
rates of duty became effective on Jan 1, ’95. 
Imports of woolen manufactures during the 
year ’95-6 are starting in at the enormous rate, 





however, of more than $6,000,000 per month, 
thus greatly exceeding all past records. 

The following table of prices in pounds, 
taking Boston as a representative distributing 
center, keenly sensitive to the movement of 
both domestic and foreign wools, shows the 
sharp decline in the standard varieties of do- 
mestic fleeces named during a period of nearly 
three years: 

COMPARATIVE WOOL PRICES. 





1893 1895 Decl 

Jani Novi2 % 

Ohio and Pa XX and above, 28@29 19@20 31.6 

Mich & N Y X and above, 25@25} 16@17 34.2 

Ky # blood unwshd emb’g, 283@— 18@19 34.0 
‘ Store Supplies No Higher. 





Grocery prices are favorable to consumers, 
with staples about as cheap as at any time re- 
cently. Sugar refiners have unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to get higher figures from jobbers, 
and retailers in turn are disposed to offer a 
less number of pounds for a dollar, yet the 
wholesale market is really easy, and the cost 
of this important family staple is scarcely 
greater than earlier in the fall. In other arti- 
cles any attempt to advance prices checks the 
demand, yet there is a liberal consumptive in- 
guiry and the market is healthy though queit. 
Coffees are steady to firm at low prices ruling, 
teas quiet, syrups without special change, rice 
easy with the southern crop offered freely, 
and spices, salt and burning oils without new 


feature. The following table shows the 
wholesale prices on the staples named now 
holesal tl tapl 1 
and a year ago at New York and Chicago: 
-——New York—— ——Chicago-———., 
Sugar Nov 11,95 Decl, ’9 Novll,’% Dee 1, 94 
Loaf, fb, 53ge 64% = @ 5: 1-l6c 5%@ 54sec 514@ —c 
Gran, 4% 41-16 @ 4% 44@ 4% 114@ 
Conf A, 45, 315-16@ 44 45@ 4% 444@ 
Extra C, 38% = @ 3% 4@ 43, 33@ 4% 
Yellow, 34@ 4 34% @ 332 33%@ 4 33g@ 353 
Coffee 
Java, lb, 21 @sitg 22 @31 23 @3l 28 @3l 
Mocha, 2414@25 2644 @21 274g 27 @2B 
Rio, ch, 1644@17 18 @19 1842@2034 1544@18 
Rice 
Fey SC, i, 54@5% 5% @6% 54@6 6 @6% 
Fair, 3%4@ 4 44 @ 4%% 4 434@ 5 
Japan, 356@ 334 474 @ 43g 4 5 @ 5% 





A Little Less Depression in Potatoes. 





While no essential change has taken place 
in the potato situation since the publication 
of our special crop report of a week ago, the 
tendency of the market is certainly no worse. 
Any special improvement in the west is not 
anticipated for the time being, with such a 
pressure of offerings as described in our ex- 
haustive report. In the eastern trade centers 
there is a little less fog and dealers are begin- 
ning to take heart. Prices have fallen so low 
that the consumptive demand is unusually 


great, and accumulations at Boston, N Y and 
elsewhere are less burdensome than a fort- 
night ago. In some of the eastern cities re- 


ceipts have fallen off to some extent, but this 
results partly from disinclination of interior 
shippers to forward supplies until the market 
works into better shape. If holders univer- 
sally followed this course accumulations 
would soon be exhausted, and prices advance 
speedily, but such uniformity of action is 
both impossible and unadvisable. For no 
sooner would an appreciation in values take 
place than everybody would want to sell at 
once and away would go the market into a 
state of collapse. Hence it is perhaps best af- 


ter all for shipments to take their natural 
course. 
The good crops abroad do not form any 


menace to the home market. While the U K 
has turned off a good yield of potatoes they 
will all be required at home, and more too. 
The crop of France, approximating 450,000,- 
000 bu, will n6t go beyond the confines of her 
own borders, with the exception of moderate 
quantities shipped to England, and so with 
the other continental countries. This is not 
a crop which moves abroad in any considera- 


ble degree. While Russia producs more than 
twice as many as the U S, and Germany four 


times as many, the tubers are nearly all con- 
sumed at home. Russia has something of a 
surplus which goes out, along with flour and 


grain, but does not cut any figure in the 
world’s markets. Germany from her crop of 


1200 millions bushels in ’93 sent a scant 200,000 
bu ora fiftieth of 1 per cent to England, 
the largest buyer of foreign potatoes. Hol- 
land and Belgium ship small quantities across 
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the channel, and a few other continental coun- 
tries have a small surplus, but this does not 
affect the general proposition just made. 

Irn the subjoined table showing leading 
American and European crops, the U § is 
made to take fourth rank in potato growing 
countries, but clearly leads in wheat, corn and 
oats, while Russia and Germany produce most 
rye and barley. The figures refer to the ’95 
crops, in millions of bushels, in the U §, 
while those of foreign countries represent an 
average of the estimated yields for a series of 
years: 

FARM CROPS IN MILLIONS OF BUSHELS. 
Potatoes Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 


United States, 282 460 2272 904 3 98 
Canada, 57 60 — % 2 24 
United Kingdom, 193 71 — 124 2 7# 
Germany, 1106 80 — 260 233 105 
France, 443 290 26 241 # 62 44 
Russia, 611 297 30 490 «586 194 
Belgium, 142 19 — 27 19 4 
Holland, 90 4 —- Mi il - 





October Drouth was general but not univer- 
sal. The deficiency in rainfall ranged from 1 
to 3in throughout the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri valleys, and over much of the region of 
the gulf and Atlantic states, according to Prof 
Willis L. Moore, chief of the weather bureau. 
Over the whole region north of the Ohio and 
Mo rivers, with few exceptions, total rainfall 
for the month was less than lin, and over a 
large part of this region less than 4 in, por- 
tions of South Dakota, Nebraska and Iowa re- 
ceiving an amount too small for measurement. 
The Pacific coast states also received less than 
the usual Oct rainfall, the greater part of Ore- 
gon and Washington and the northern portion 
of Nev and Cal no appreciable amount. From 
northern Texas into Okla and eastern Col 
rainfall was excessive, and so on the eastern 
coast of southern Florida, Jupiter receiving 20 
in. From March 1 to Nov 1 the rainfall in the 
central valleys, lake region and over the 
greater part of the gulf and Atlantic coast 
states has been decidedly below the average. 
The deficiency ranged from 10 to 13 in overa 
portion of the lower Mississippi valley, and 
the greater part of the Ohio valley and upper 
lake region. 





Farm Values in England are much depreciat- 
ed through the low prices of produce, and 
many holders of estates are disposing of their 
property, not infrequently at auction sales. 
An estate of 1200 acres located near Winchester 
sold recently at a price equal to $75.78 per 
acre, 2700 acres and mansion located on the 
River Rule have changed hands at 71.15 per 
acre. As an instance of the depreciation, 
Mark Lane Express notes.that a South Lin- 
colnshire auctioneer has just sold under the 
hammer 130 acres at Weston, Notts, in small 
parcels for £3794, equal to $142 per acre, a 
property which years ago cost £10,000. 
Among other properties to be sold at auction 
this season are the Somerset and Dorset es- 
tates of Viscount Bridport, which cover near- 
ly 6000 acres, and include, besides the man- 
sion, two old manor houses of the sixteenth 
century; Glevering Hall, the beautiful Suffolk 
seat of Lady Huntingfield; a 2000-acre estate 
in Dorset; a portion of Lady Shelley’s pictur- 
esque estate at Bournemouth. In most instan- 
ces these properties will be offered in small 
lots, enabling tenants to bid. 
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The Florids Orange Crop is estimated by the 
manager of the Florida fruit exchange at 
barely 60,000 boxes. This is little more than 
1 per cent that of the bumper crop promised 
a year ago up to the time the freeze caught 
the orchards. The fruit has all been sold on 
the trees at high prices, and with oranges a 
luxury there will be a better demand for ap- 
ples. 

Standard Silver Dollars actually in circula- 
tion Nov 1 were 58,354,092, out of a total of all 
kinds of money of $1,598,859,316. Gold coin 
475,181,593, subsidiary silver 63,832,759, the re- 
mainder being paper money. The per capita 
circulation is placed at 22.72 against 22.57 one 
month ago. 





Starch Prices at Rotterdam, a leading Dutch 
market, are $38 per Dutch ton of 2204 lbs, corn 
62.50. wheat 67.50 and rice starch 75. Five- 
sixths of the starch production of that country * 
is from potatoes, most of which is exported. 







































VALUES SUBSTANTIALLY STEADY. 


TuEsDAY EVENING, Nov 12, 1895. 
sarly to tell what will be the effect 
which 


It is too 
of the November elections on business, 
is moving along in a quiet manner with few 
particular developments the past week. The 
leather trust has seen fit to close its tanneries 
for 6O days in order to better control the mar- 
ket. This is liable to effect a hardening in 
prices of finished goods, and at the same time 
hold down hides, although the latter are 20 to 


per cent cheaperthan July 1, and little 
disposition to press offerings at the moment. 


The situation in a general way is healthy, 


ind all classes are beginning to figure on a 
rood spring trade. Prices of certain staples 


have reacted slightly although tinished cottons 


are generally steady to firm and thereis a 
large consumptive demand for iron, with in- 


creased strength at such centers as Pittsburg. 


Bradstreet’s and Dun’s are both enabled to 
ugain report a further gratifying increase in 


hank clearances for the week. In N Y, money 


can be borrowed on gilt-edge security subject 
to repayment lmmediately on demand, at a 
rate as low as 2 to 25 per cent, while time 


loans are 5 to 6 per cent and in the west at 
the usual advance on these figures. 

it is impossible to record any particular ap- 
preciation in farm values, grain remaining 
about as cheap as at any time this season. Ex- 
ports of wheat and flour continue under the 3,- 
000,000 bu weekly rate, not large, while coarse 


grains are going rapidly into consumption on 
home account, and eliciting some interest on 


the part of foreigners owing to the remarkably 


low prices at which they are’ obtainable. 
There has been a halt in the declining ten- 


kinds of live stock, and this is 
a favorable feature, inasmuch as offerings at 
leading centers continue more than liberal. 
Cotton is holding the advance measurably 
well, subject to frequent attacks on the part 
of the bears, and wool is devoid of special 
feature. Dairy products continue — steady, 


dency of most 





with fine grades of butter fairly firm. The 
enoruious crops of apples and potatoes, espe- 
cially marked in the west, are being taken 
care of as well as could be hoped under ex- 
isting conditions. Revised prices holding 
good to-night follow: 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, B 100 Ibs, #5 00 83 80 23 35 
New York, 510 425 340 
Bulfaio, 515 395 375 
Kansas City, 4% 3 65 $25 
Pittsburg, 510 390 380 


At Chicago, $5 is now practically the top of the 


cattle market with sales chiefly at 465 down- 
ward. Last week there was a decline of 10@25c, 


according to quality, and so far this week only 
moderate activity prevails. While there is a let- 
up inthe movement of range cattle from Mont, 
the Daks and elsewhere, a good many Texans are 
on the market and on the way to market. In ad- 
dition, many nearby farmers are forwarding short- 
fed cattle, and these facts taken in conjunction 
with the rather indifferent demand for shipping 
account have left the market largely in control of 


dressed beef operators. The undertone is one of 
comparative steadiness without any special be- 
lief in an early radical improvement. The de- 


mand for stockers is less urgent, yet prices con- 
tinue relatively high. Choice milch cows and 
springers are steady under a moderate demand. 
In beef cattle it is heavy, coarse grades wiich 
suffer most, the trade preferring handy medium 
weights which are well finished. Veal calves are 


about 25e lower, bulls for butchers’ purposes 10@ 
l5e off, and moderate inquiry on export account 
for choice animals up to 3 25@3 50. Revised prices 


on the various grades follow: 


Fancy beet steers, $475@500 Com to extra bulls $2 00@3 50 





Exporters. 14) to inne (ood teeders. 275 360 
Da. AVernye 42) 450 Common do 215 265 
Good dressed beef and Caives. heav 200 320 
shipping steers, 1150 Caives.100 to 180 Ibs 400 600 
to 1400 Ibs, }) 44 Miich cowe. en om) 40 00 
Fair to medium steers, Western range «teers, ‘00 400 
1150 to 1400 ibs, 565 Grase-ted ‘Tex steers 200 530 
Choice cows and heifers. 25 365 Do cows and heifer+ 1s 23 
Poor to good cows, 123 300 
Hog prices are down toa point where slaugh- 


terers are interested and with the winter packing 
season in active operation considerable activity 


prevails. Receipts are large, exceeding 200,000 
weekly, one day alone last week bringing in more 


months. 
re- 


50,000, eight 


was a 


or the heaviest run in 
there 


than 


Following temporary weakness, 







THE LATEST MARKETS 








this was not 
supplies. ‘The 
heavy 


covery of 15@20e in the market, but 
fully maintained under plentiful 
range in prices has narrowed materially, 
and light selling at much the same figures. Good 
to choice $3 60.4@3 75, poor to fair 3 40.43 60, pigs 243 50, 
bulk of packing and shipping around 3 55a 
370. These prices are about 1 lower than a year 
ago and more than 2 under the prices of 795 


hogs 


Ata decline of 10@25¢, sheep are moving out 
rapidly, receipts being at the rate of about 12,000 
daily. Offerings of western are falling off but 
scattering lots come in from eastern points, test- 
ing this market. Moderate export inquiry for 
heavy wethers at the slightly lower range of 
prices but feeders less active and heavy lambs 


difficult to sell except at considerable concessions. 


Fair to choice sheep $2 254@3, extrato fancy 3 15 
a3 85, poor to common 1 25@2 50, lambs 3a4, stock 
sheep 2 50@2 75, feeding lambs 3a3 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle rather neglected with the 


heaviness, common to 
the decline of 10 
requires something 


tone one of comparative 
rough heavy steers quiet at 
«a2ve scored last week and it 
especially nice to bring $4 75@5. Countrymen still 
have orders here for stock cattle which are sub- 
stantially steady. Fresh cows and springers weak 
to a shade lower. Revised prices follow: 


Extra to fey steers ] 4) Rough half fat, 1000 to 


to 100 ibs. $4 90S 1500 Lbs, 2 40@3 25 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers.275 415 
1350 lbs, 400 475 Bulls and stags. 200 325 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresh miich cows, ea, 200 45.00 
200) Ibs, [00 385 Veal calves. tro 600 


Hog supplies only moderate with Pittsburg butch- 


ers and shippers to the seaboard in evidence 
and general steadiness noted with practically 


Heavy droves 33 654 


everything selling under 4c. 
selected, 


385, common to best yorkers 3 65.435 80, 
well-finished medium droves 3 8@3 95, rough lots 
3254¢3 50. Sheep in moderate favor wiih best 
grades fully steady to firm but relatively few offer- 
ed which will command outside quotations. Good 
to prime wethers, 85@100 ths, 25005325, fancy 
heavy, 110@125 ths, 3 50@3 75, common and mixed 
clroves, 65a@85 Ths, 1 25a@2 25, lambs v 50a4 25 

At buffalo, cattle in moderate’ favor, the 


weather this week being better than thatofa 
week ago which was instrumental in eausing 
some of the heaviness owing to the lack of inter- 
est on the part of the dressed beef trade. Offer- 
ings only moderate and these with the low prices 
prevailing hint at reasons for a steadier under- 
tone providing other markets slow any material 


improvement. Transactions on the basis of $3 25 
a475 for ordinary light to choice heavy 
weights with occasional lots of fancy good enough 
for export account at a shade premium. Hogs 
did not fully hold the slight advance secured 
last week but the market is generally active 


steers 


with 


all classes interested buyers. Good to choice 3 65 
a38 with rough and common droves all the way 


down to325@3 50 and pigs 325¢@365. Sheep are 
doing a little better undera moderate demand on 
both butcher and export account. Offerings are 
fair, however, and it is difficult to secure any ad- 
vance. Common to extra 2 2543 50, poor lots 1 25a 
2, lambs 3@4 25. 

At New York, cattle in moderate demand with 
offerings not especially burdensome and general 
steadiness noted. Some inquiry for export ac- 


couné while local butchers are taking fair num- 
bers. Recent specimen saies are at $4@475 for 
good tochoice steers from Va, Ohio and other 


otanen, extra nominally a premium, cows and bulls 
1 25a@3 for poor tochoice. Veal calves about steady 
at ba7 50 for common to good and 7 75a@8 for strict- 
ly faney with common grassers and yearlings all 
the way down to 1 50@2 50. Country dressed calves 
612 a10e P Ib for good to faney. Hogs in light sup- 
ply at 4@4251 w with country dressed 350@5 for 
heavy, and medium and lightata premium. Sheep 
rather dull at low prices ruling with: lambs mov- 
ing out when attractive. Poor to fair sheep 1 50 
a275, choice to extra 34325, lambs 3 25a@4 50. 
Dressed mutton 3a6e — th, according to quality. 

At Boston, milch cows in about the recent 
favor with common to fair $20@38 ea,.good to 
choice 40@50, and faney ata further premium. 
Two-year-olds around 12@ 22, three-year-olds 20@ 32. 

At London, American steers dull and weak at 8 
alec P th, estimated dressed weight, sheep 9@10c4. 
Refrigerator beef 64@8}¢ P th. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 

THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 
Beans. 

At New York, rather more trade at ruling prices 
and holders feeling steadier. Good to ch marrow, 
crop of 95, $150 p bu, medium 145, pea 1 374@ 
1 40, white kidney 1 85@1 90, red kidney 1 30@1 35, 


yellow eye 1 60, foreign medium, new 1 25@1 30, 
green peas 80@87}ec. 

At Boston, supplies abundant, prices ruling 
in huyers’ favor. N Y and Vt small pea 
$150 p bu, marrow 1 40@1 45, screened 1 25, 
seconds 1@110, Cal pea 175, ch h p me- 
dium 1 40@1 45, foreign pea 140, medium 1 35, 
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extra yellow eyes 1504160, red kidney 14 
ai ™, dried limas 3}@4e pp tb. 
Fiss. 


At New York, the few lots of fancy fresh arriving 
sell at top figures, fresh westerns also rule firm. 
Fey new- tr nearby 2aée p dz, N Y country 
marks 22@25¢e, Pa 22.@25¢e, fey western 2c, ch re- 
frigerator 17. aise, limed 16a164$c, culls and seconds 
33 Das $ case. 

At Boston, strictly fresh held on a firm basis, 
other grades barely steady. Nearby and Cape fey 
25a28e Pp dz, fresh 22@23c, tair to good lbalé6e, Vt 
and N H eh fresh 2 Mich O and Ind fey 22@ 
2se, fair to good 16@19¢, refrigerator l6@lic, PEI 
Waric, limed l6ba ibse. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, fancy varieties not 
full prices obtained, poor stuff dragging. 
pears $3@6 Pp bbl, Bose 3a4 50, Kieffer 1 50@2 75, 
quinces 3@5, Concord grapes 16@18¢ Pp 10-ib bskt, 
Del 10@20c PP 5-tb bskt, Niagara 10@20c, Cape Cod 
cranberries 7 50@9 P bbl, Va peanuts h p 34a4he P 
Ib, northern chestnuts 4a@4 50 # bu of 60 Ibs, south- 
ern 3 50@3 75, hickory nuts 1@1 50 } bu of 50 tbs. 

At Boston, grapes plentiful and dull, cranber- 
ries moving slowly. Cape Cod cranberries ch dark 
$7@7 50 P bbl, light 5 50@6, western N Y Catawba 
grapes 16@18e }) large bskt, Concord 18@0c, ch 
quinces 3@4. 





plentiful and 


Seckel 





Game. 
At New York, receipts run largely to poor 
stock, selected fancy scaree and high. Near- 
by and western woodcock T5c«31 P pr, frozen 


quail 2@2 50 p dz, nearby partridges 75ca@1 p pr, 
grouse 1a1 15, snipe and plover 1 50@225 p dz, 
canvas ducks 150@2 p pr, red heads 1@1 50, mal- 
lards 60.@80c, teal 30@50c, fresh venison saddles 20 
ate Pp tb, rabbits 24@40e Pp pr. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New,York, mill feed quiet, corn products fair- 


ly firm. Western bran 65a@70¢ ~P 100 ibs, middlings 
we, sharps 80c, rye feed 7T7/a@8de, linseed meal 
319 DO, cottonseed 18419, linseed oilcake 17 0@18, 


screenings 50a75¢ ~p 100 tbs, brewers’ meal 90ce, 
grits 9c, coarse corn meul T4a Tbe. 


At Boston, without special change. Winter bran 


in carlots, spot cash $1525 PP ton, spring 1425, 
mixed feed 16 50, middlings 15 504@18, hominy feed 
14a1475, oat feed 12 0a15 25, cottonseed meal 
War, cornmeal s0as2c¢ P 100 Ths. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, holders fee! confident and prices 
rule about steady. Prime timothy 87}@90c p 100 
lbs, No 1 85e, No 2 &S80c¢, mixed clover t5a75e, 
straight 55a@60c, salt hay 45a@50c, long rye straw 50 
aoe, short rye 40a45¢, wheat 395a40c, oat 40.a50e. 

At Boston, a quiet steady demand holds the 
market at former quotations. N Y and Can ch to 
fey $17 50@18 p ton, fair to good 1617, eastern ch 
14415, ord to fair 13@14, clover and clover mixed 
il@12, swale 8@9, good to prime rye straw 14, oat 
7 Was, 

Hides and Tallow. 
At New York, business not active and prices 


nominal. Green salted No 1 country 7/@84c Pp tb, 
No 2 54a7e, bull hides 6c, calfskins $1@1 50 ea. 
Country tallow 4c P tb, Chicago packers 44)@4éc. 
Brown grease 2}a@3c, white 3ja4jec. 

At Boston, offerings are very small 
enough to supply immediate wants. NE steers 
flat 9c _P tb, cows The, bulls 64e, green cows and 
bulls 5@5}c, dairy skins 60@70c ea. Country tal- 
low 4@4he P ib, city 44@4jc, house grease 3}@3{c. 

Onions. 
white and red plentiful and weak, 
LilandNJ 7ic@ 


but large 


At New York, 
yellow firm under small supply. 
$1 25 p bbl, Orange Co red 60@75ce, yellow 60c@1, 
Eastern white 1 25@1 75. red 90e@1, yellow 1@1 25. 

At Boston, market liberally supplied, prices 





Farmers’ ‘Exchange Advertising. 
_Fiv E CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some waut to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per tine each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” ,advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large dis < omy wae being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 LaFayette Place, New York. 


Mauser BRONZE TURKEYS bred from 5 my prize winning 





flocks at $8.00 per pair. Delivered at Fe an pan, expres’ 
Th et. rovided the order is reqaives before Nov. 15. 
, BOX 246, Fayetteville. N. 














sasy. Best native $15 p bbl, western Mass 1@ 
1 15. 
Poultry. 

At New York, much dressed , stock ,is carried 
over from day to day, causing weakness,in_ the 
market. Live about steady. Dressed poultry: 
Good to prime dry-picked spring turkeys 9@10c ® 
ib, scalded 8@10c, Phila large chickens 14c, west- 


ern dry-picked 9}4@10c, scalded 9@9}c, western 
towls 74@8e, old roosters 5@54c, ducks 12@14e, east 
ern 15@16c, white squabs $2 50@275 p dz. 
Live poultry: Local fowls 84@9c P ib, chickens 
roosters 5c, ducks 60@80c P pr, geese 1@ 
20@30c. 

At market dull, receipts heavy and 
prices weak. Northern and eastern ch young tur- 
keys fresh killed 14@15¢e ® tb, com to good 10@13c, 
ch spring chickens 14@15e, com to good 10@12c, 
extra fowls 12c, ch young ducks 13@l15c. Ice-pack 
ed turkeys 11@12c, chickens 8@10c, fowls 8@9c, 
rvuosters 6c, pigeons $1@1 25 Pp dz. 

Vegetables. 

York, all kinds sell well when fancy 
but quality varies widely. LI cabbage $2@3 50 Pp 
100, state 1 50@2 50, cauliflower 150@250 Pp bbl, 
western celery 40@60c P dz, state 25@50c, N-J and 
LI flat behs 1@1 25, Fla egg plant 3@4 p bbl, green 
peas 150@3 Pp bskt, pumpkins 40@50c, marrow 
squash 40@50e, Hubbard 30@50c, string beans 1@ 
150 p 4 bskt, turnips 60@75e P bbl. 

At Boston, quotations are still low but have im- 
proved since cooler weather set in. Beets 35¢ Pp 
bu, cabbage $2 P 100, red 40@50c P bu, carrots 30c 
Pp bu, cauliflower 1 75@2 P dz, celery T5c@1 g~ dz 
behs, Boston market celery 1@1 50, cucumbers 9@10 


geese 


sa She, 
1 37, pigeons 
Boston, 


At New 


p 100, lettuce 60c p dz, parsley 50c P bu, parsnips 
60¢ P bu, short radishes 20e P dz, spinach 2c P 
bu, tomatoes green 40c P bu, flat turnips 25c, 


rutabagas 75¢ P bbl, marrow squash 40@50c P bbl, 

Say State and Hybrid 50@60c, Hubbard 1, egg plant 
2a2 50 P dz, cress 35c, leeks 50@60c, artichokes 1 50 
} bu, mushrooms 50c@1, horse radish 10c P tb, 
Brussels sprouts 4 P bu, pumpkins 75¢c P bbl, mint 
ane P dz. 

Wool. 

Quiet at substantially former quotations. See 
Commercial Agriculture. Prices on the basis of the 
following at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia with 
Chicago at the usual freight difference :Ohio and Pa 


XX and above 19¢e, X 174@18c, No 1 20@21c, fine un- 
washed 124@13c, Ohio combingiNo 1 4@} blood 21}- 
axe, Ohio delaine 20@2ic, Mich X and above 17@ 
iv7ic, No 1 19@20e, No 2 21@22c, Mich combing No 1 
2a} blood 20e, Ky, Ind,Mo combing } blood 17@20c, 

blood 17@19¢e. Secoured basis, Texas fine spring 
34a36¢, medium 30@32e, territory, fine 36@37c, 


medium 30@31e. 


THE POTATO TRADE. 


Large Receipts and Low Prices the Features. 

In spite of the fact that some railroads have re- 
fused to ship potatoes, the markets continue 
heavily supplied and prices in consequence rule 


low This latter feature has, however, resulted in 
uttracting a large consumptive demand, dealers 

d private families stocking up for the winter 
while the low prices prevail. Peddlers form an 


tmportant outlet in the Chicago market but their 
operations are fitful, affected by weather or other 
circums New York is heavily stocked but 
trade is good and prices no lower. The . peculiar- 
ity of the Boston market at the present time is the 


tances. 


neglected condition of red varieties. Rose and Da- 
kota red are difficult to sell at any price and the 
demand is almost exclusively for white stock. 

At Jordan, Onondaga Co, N Y, plentiful with 
shippers offering 18¢ for fair to good lots.—At 
Shushan, Washington Co, a large crop selling at 

‘) bblL.—At Woodward Station, Onondaga Co, 
many being shipped at 18@20c.—At Aquebogue, 

lolk Co, best stock nets growers about 30e — bbl. 


¢ Elephants command best prices while Rural 


Biush are worth only 15e. 

At Canton, Stark Co, O, an immense crop and 
selling at 20@30c. 

At New York, the market is overstocked and 


prices rule low. Me Hebrons $1@112 ® sack, L [in 
bulk 90e@1 P bbl, N Y Rose and Hebrons 80@90c, 
Burbanks 75@80e, N Y and N J 75@80c P sack. 


At Boston, white varieties attract fair attention 


but red kinds are neglected and dull. Aroostook 
Hebrons 30@35e P bu, NH Hebrons 30@35¢e, N Y 
and Vt white stock 30@33c. 

At Chieago, the market is slow and irregular, 


but quotations on choice grades are about steady. 


Ch to fey Burbanks 25@26ce P bu, com to good 20@ 


3e, good to ech Hebrons 22@24c, com to fair 19@ 
’c, ch Rose 19@2e, com to ch Peerless 19@24c, 
xed 16422 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


The Move »ment Gooa at All Points. 

The export trade is proving a good outlet for 
fancy shipping varieties. Much of the fruit goes 
to England and although advices from the other 
side are not especially encouraging at present, the 
movement continues in liberal proportions. In 
the home markets demand is moderately 
wtive and there is a tendency to overstocking in 


\ 


THE LATEST MARKETS 








the common grades. Of fancy fruit, outside the 
shipping demand, the markets have generally no 
more than can be handled at steady prices. Al- 
though it is understood that large quantities are 
held back in the country the prospect is fair for 
the winter. Stocks of summer and fall fruits are 
fast being reduced and with the holiday season 
coming on, the demand is likely to hold up to 
present lines at least. A depressing feature is the 
large quantity of poor stuff pressing on sale, 
which dealers are anxious to dispose of even at 
very low prices. At such central markets as 
Chicago Ben Davis apples predominate and the 
market has weakened slightly. 

At South Bethlehem, Albany Co, N Y, crop all 
housed and much of it sold at $125 p bbl for 


green varieties, 1 50 for red and 2 for Spitzenburg. 
A number of orchards were sold at the rate of 1 P 
bbl.—At Jordan, Onondaga Co, yield less than 
half a crop, fairly good lots bringing 1 50.—At 
Shushan, Washington Co, best lots bringing 1@1 50 


» bbl.—At North Syracuse, Onondaga Co, not 
plentiful but picked fruit brings 35@50c. 

At New York, export trade keeps fancy grades 
well cleaned up but poor lots are urged at easy 


figures. King $2@3 ~ bbl, Winesap 2 50@3 50, Snow 
50@3 75, Jonathan 2@3, Baldwins 1 25@1 75, Hub- 
bardston 1 50@2, Spy 1 50@2, Greenings 1 25@2, Ben 


Davis 1 75@2, 20-0z 1 75@2 25, Vt fey selected 
2 50@33 50. 
At Boston, unfavorable weather has depressed 


trade somewhat, arrivals abundant. Snow $2 50@3 
) bbl,Fall and York Pippins 1 75, Pound Sweets 2 
@2 50, Greenings | 75@2, Baldwins 2@2 50, western 
mixed 1 75@2, Ben Davis 2@2 12, Jonathan 2 50@3. 

At Chicago, liberal quantities,running largely to 
Ben Davis, have been lately shipped in, depress- 











ing quotations. Northern Spy $2 50@3 50, Ben 
Davis 1 25@1 75, Kings 2@3, Greenings 2@2 50, Jon- 
athan 2 50@3 50, Snow 150@2 75, Winesaps 1 75@ 
2 50, Talman Sweets 2@3, Pound Sweets 2@2 50, 20- 
oz 1 75@2 75. 

THE GRAIN TRADE. 

LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFF! NT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats fimothy Clover 

Chicago, 51% 2844 1844 *3 75 *6.75 
New York, 6744 3742 2336 *4 75 *7 25 

308TOn, _ 43 275 f 
Toledo, 66 30 200 — 4 3236 
St Louis, 6144 243, 17% _ 
Minneapolis, 53 - _ = 
San Franeiseo, *1.0134 *873¢ *70 7 00 _ 
Loudon, 7546 4644 ~ - 

*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu, 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DKLIVERY. 

No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
December, 5735, 2734 1844 
May, 1896, 62 2934 2044 

At Chicago, after a dull anda spiritless trade 


is there much evidence 
decided tendency 
Waiting until re- 


wheat closed $¢ lower, nor 
so far the present week of any 
either way, traders apparently 


ceipts let up or damage to growing crop brings 
outside buyers into the market. The stagnation 
inay be judged from the fact that the range for 
the whole week covered only ic. The heaviness 
may be attributed to the continued liberal north- 
western receipts, light exports and the breaking 
of the drouth in the winter wheat country. This 


laiter factor had less effect than earlier anticipat- 
ed, probably because the drouth and the danger- 
ous position of the new crop had not previousy re- 
sulted in’ any advance in price, The increase in 
the visible supply is becoming more and more of 
a burden upon prices. Liberal shipments to 
Rurope from other competing countries also add- 
ed to the heaviness felt. Reports of dam- 
age to the Argentine crop tended to the 
decline, but neither these nor the of 
foreign complications was sufficient to bring 
about any material reaction. The Chicago Trade 
Bulletin reported an increase of 88,200 flour 
during Oct. The increase’ in and 
and 28,623,000 bu wheat in stocks 
Europe combined during the month was 
220,000 bu against an increase Sept of 24,369,000 
and only 15,637,000 bu in Oct, *94. The total supply 
in sight in Europe is about 16,300,000 bu more 
than last year and in the U 8S about 27,200,000 
In spite of bearish news and heavy selling 
by some professional traders prices hold stubborn- 
ly. Short sellers are inclined to fear the possibili- 
ty of European complications over Turkey or China 
und hesitate before raiding the market. Dec 
May 62}c, No 3 spring in store 57@58e. 

Corn quite inactive, the range for the week cov- 
ering generally less than le and even much less 
than that in the deferred deliveries, A little firm- 
ness was shown though there was no particular 

‘eature to the trade. Some weakness characteriz- 
ed the market early in the week, but this gave 
way to astronger tone on a possible check in 
marketing the new crop consequent upon the 
rains. Local receipts continue. to run largely 
ahead of last year, amounting to 3049 cars last 
week against 964 for the corresponding period in 
’%. Export demand continues good, and unless 
there is an unexpectedly large increase in locel 
receipts there seems little likelihood of importarit 
fluctuations in the near future, the trade this 


some 
check 
possibility 


bbls 

America 
public 
33.- 


in 


less. 


58ic, 
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week closely watching farmers’ deliveries. Dec 
holds around 28¢ with No 2 in store 29}@30c and No 
3 27@27The. 

Oats lifeless with no important features, trade 
slow and running in a rut with the range in price 
only about gc. Wet weather and moderate re- 





It is a waste of good things 
to use ‘“‘pearl glass” or ‘‘pearl 
top,” 
shape and size for your lamp. 
See the ‘‘Index to Chimneys” 


unless you get the right 


—free. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
| tough glass. 


maker of 


la 


The “ Lakeside” Herd, 








i rt Bl. py 
CLOTHILDE H. H B. 1308, 


Milk record 26,021 pounds 2 ounces in a year. Butter 
record, 28 pounds 242 oune es in a week. 
We have 100 of this cow’s descendants for sale. If this 


is the class of cattle you want, write to 
SMITHS & POWELL CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE KEYSTONE . 
:DEHORNER 


3 Cuts clean on all sides-does not crush. 

(©) most humane, rapid andidurable nite 
fe) made, fully warranted. Highest World’s 
f) fair Award. Descriptive Circulars Free. 


« A.C.BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 
DOO GOOQOQOOQOOOOOOOOSOO 








© 
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©) 





Anima Meac 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


43 Chavam st. BOStON 


43 Chatham St., 





the Bowker 


BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 








Increase Your Eggs. 

Nothing on earth will make your hens 
lay equal to Green Cut Bone. It will 
increase the production 25% to 
The best machine is 
STER & HANNUM’S 
GREEN BONE CUT- 
PER. Our cutter received the 
ouly award at the World’s Fair. 
Send for our new special circular. 


WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 











BY STEAM -| 


|HATGH CHICKENS °% S753ttc| 
= Excelsior Incubator. 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu- 
lating. Thousands in success- 
ful operation. Guaranteed to 
hatch a larger percentage o' 
fertile eggs at less cost than 













any other Hatcher. Lowest 

Circulars free. priced first-class Hatcher 

Send 6c. for made. GEO. H. of ye 
Iilus. Catalogue. 114 to 1228. Gth8t., Quincy, 








DO YOU KEEP A HEN? 


The feed is a very important consideration if you are 
keeping her for profit. Send for our catalog on O. 
Food and Cut Green Bone. BARTLETT & HOLMES, 
Soringeietd, Mass. C. A. BARTLETT, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


VIRGINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 

The great fruit, grain and stock-raising section of the 
State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful, Health 
fine. Near the great markets. Educational advantages 
unsurpassed. 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
Farms and City property for sale. Write to 
SAM’L B. WOODS, Charlottesville, Va. 
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ceipts checked short selling and while the crop 
the lurgest ever grown the fact that the accumu- 
lation of stocks at commercial centers goes on but 
slowly makes dealers cautious in their opera- 
tions. In spite of the enormous crop the visible 
supply is only about one-half as large as a year 
wo. Prices hold close to 18@184c for No 2 in store 
or Nov delivery, with No3 by sample 16@18¢e, ac- 
cording to eondition. 

Rye quiet and rather weaker where any change 
in price is noted. Offerings continue small, but 
this encourages no buying. Export business 1s en- 
tirely absent and with stocks accumulating at re- 
ceiving points the outlook for this trade is not 
healthy. No 2 in store 37¢ and by sample 37}e. 

Barley broke 1@2c on medium grades, and the 
better lots were easier. Receipts for the week 
liberal at 774 cars and with buyers indifferent and 
sellers pressing concessions were given all round. 
Prices ruled on basis of 30 to 37¢ for fair to good 
grades, with fey a premium. 

Flaxseed prices receded slighty during the week 
with less business than usual. The inspections in 
for the week were 659 cars. Dee 91jc Pp bu, May 
974, No 1 on track 9la?e. 

Timothy market quiet and steady with little of 
special interest. Only moderate arrivals and 
quantity on sale not excessive and easily disposed 
of. Nov $3 60 P ctl, May 3 80@3 824. Cash lots sold 
at 2@4, low grade to ¢ hoice 3, while a fair grade of 
country seed brought 3 25@3 35 and better lots a 
shade more. 

At Toledo, wheat under continued neglect, op- 
erators waiting for new motives. Rains in win- 
ter wheat states are having some effect on the 
market in the way of restricting deman‘? for fu- 
tures, while cash trade is only fair. No 2 66c, No3 
63c, Dec 66144c. Corn without special feature with 
eash 30c, No 3 yellow 304¢c. Oats dull at 20c, with 
No2white about le premium. Clover continues 
quiet with only moderate inquiry on either ship- 
ping or export account. Prime cash $4 30@4 35244 
P bu, March 4 40.44 42%. 

At New York, wheat still selling within a nar- 
row range and moderately steady in tone. Talk 
of political complications in Europe with the pos- 
sibility of war between some of the great powers 
and the east has served to induce some sup- 
port, yet offerings are too liberal to permit much 
advance anywhere, especially with the drouthin 
the west broken, and less apprehension regard- 
ing the winter wheat nowin the ground. No 2 red 
in elevator 674,c, a decline of 3,c, May delivery 
68',@6s*,4c. Flour rather dull and steady at the 
slight decline of last week, with the winter pat- 
ents held at $365a3 85 p bbl and faney springs 
ata premium. Bue kw heat 42a44c P bu and new 
buckwheat flour 140@1 55 Pp 100 ths. Corn in mod- 
derate favor on local account, but ex port demand 
less active. Prices narrow and without impor- 
tant change. No2in store 3642 @37e, and delivered 
37',e. Oats steady at the small decline of last 
week, with futures dull and cash lost in moderate 
demand for immediate requirements. No 2 mixed 
in elevator 23 3-8c, No 2 white 2444@24%c. Rye neg 
lected at 40@42e for car lots of N Y, Jersey and Pa. 
Malting barley in moderate demand, and rather 
more doing in low grades for feeding purposes. 
Quotations at 33@50e according to condition, 


The Grain Situation Abroad. 

LONDON, Eng, Oct 31—The grain markets are ap- 
parently improving but before another English 
crop is reaped the Argentine, Indian and Ameri- 
can harvests will have been gathered and should 
they prove heavy it is believed that very low 
values are bound to prevail here again. Neverthe- 
less, there is a substantial chance in home farm- 
ers’ favor in the fact that prices are so low that 
only a run of good harvests abroad can justify 
them, and the balance of probability is against 
such arun everywhere. English new wheat is 
quoted at 74j¢ p bu. There seems to be scarcely 
any old wheat left, and the new is far from being 
pressed on sale; in fact, wheat sales since harvest 
have been only 4,000,000 bu, against 5,976,000 bu in 
the period last year. The very finest new wheat 
touches 9c and the best red 9c. 

Foreign wheat is 1}c dearer with a good sale at 
the slight improvement; 75¢ is not quite enough to 
secure good American, either spring or winter, 
Canadian and Manitoba samples are held for 8lc, 
Argentine wheat of fair average quality cannot 


now be bought under 75e, for the old crop is about 
exhausted, and little new is likely to be on offer 
before March. The Chilian samples are few and 


held tor 3e¢ over Argentine. Foreign flour has been 
well held of late and 12c advance has been obtain- 
ed, American second qualities being those most 
in request at the advance. Milling offals are $1 20 
pP ton dearer; the very finest middlings touchpP6 40 
per ton and bran and pollard about 18. 

Corn has not been in such vigorous demand as 
the wonderfully cheap prices quoted might lead 
one to expect. The value of flat corn is 51 to ie 
i u. At these prices, however, sales are now im- 
proving and as the weather gets colder should be- 
come brisk. Round corn is always the subject of 
a special demand for pheasant and poultry feed- 
ing, now 57@60e, Barley has advanced; oats have 
are very moder- 
363e 


been in good supply, and prices 
ate. America is shipping 


excellent oats at 








THE LATEST MARHNETS 


and the London market 
Ordinary new English are 
are fine samples for 


for a whole cargo, 
quotes them at 40}c. 
in request at 45¢ and there 
which 60¢ are obtained. 
Advices from the Continent show that the 
markets for all grain are in a most healthy condi- 


tion and prices have slightly advanced. The 
weather in Europe has been favorable to farm 


work and mild for the season until within the last 
few days, when severe frosts have set in. Alike 
from Antwerp, Amsterdam, Pesth, Vienna and 
Berlin market advices are of a bright but calm 
character. The harvest in Sweden is now com- 
plete, but the yield of oats, which is the principal 
grain crop, has not yet been officially estimated, 
although it is known that the crop will be com- 
paratively small, the area being much less this 
year in consequence of the low prices. 

Exports of oats from Sweden from Jan to Sept 
this year have been 50 per cent less than last year, 
and very little more than a third of those of °93. 
Oats are extremely low in the British markets and 
they are the only grain which has not recovered 
to some extent the depressed prices which existed 
ayear ago. It is just twelve months since wheat 
in this country reached the unprecedented price 
of 524¢, but now the markets for this cereal have 
so far recovered that at the present time English 
wheat is 743c; but still the rates are not such as 
are likely to induce the British farmer to sow a 
very much wider area than he did last year. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, onion market slight- 
ly improved. White 60@65¢ p bu, red and yellow 
55@60c, turnips 20@25c,¢ cabbage $2a2 50 P 100, pota- 
toes 80a@We P bbl, celery 75.a85e Pp dz behs, lettuce 
204a25¢, cranberries 750@8 p bbl. Western corn 
45a48¢ Pp bu, rye 47a@49¢e, bran 15415 50 P ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 18@18 50, middlings 17¢18, loose hay 
14 50.a16, baled timothy 14@15 50, oat straw 7 Was 50, 
rye 850a9 50. Good to best beef steers 5}.463¢ Pp tb, 
milch cows 28@32 ea, veal calves 6) 4¢8c,heavy hogs 
3}a@4}e,sheep 6$a7The, yearlings 6) a8c, chickens lla 
We P Ib lw, l2a@lsed w, turkeys lalse | w, dale 
dw, geese l0alle lw, llalize dw, strictly fresh 
eggs scarce at 2a26e pP dz, cold storage 19@20c. 

At Syracuse,strictly fresh eggs 22a24¢ p dz, cold 
storage 18@20c,chickens 9@10c } th | w,l2aid4ed w, 
turkeys 8@9e 1 w, 15@1lic d w, ducks 9410¢ lw, 12 
@lic d w, beef 6@8c, veal 8c, sheep 5a7c, lambs 10 
@lic, hogs $5 50@650 Pp 100 ths. Potatoes weak 
under heavy supply, 20@25c Pp bu, onions 20@25c, 





cabbages 150@2 P 100, cauliflower 8@10c P 
ed, cucumbers 1 P dz, celery 25@30c, par- 
sley 25@30c, beets 25@30c Pp bu, Hubbard squash 
4@jc P tb, pop-corn 50@75e P bu. Baled 


timothy hay 16 P ton, loose 10a@16, clover 12@14, 
oat straw 7@8, rye 9@11, middlings 17, cottonseed 
meal 20, bran 16. 

At Buffalo, No 2 hard wheat 63g¢ Pp bu, No 2 
yellow corn 364@37e, white oats 23}c, barley 43@ 
47c, rye 45c, coarse winter bran $15 50 P ton, spring 
14@14 50, spring middlings 16 50, winter 18 50. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 18@20c p dz, potatoes 20@25¢ p bu, beans 
$i 25@1 50, pork 5@5 50 Pp 100 ths, beef veal 
6c, lard 7@8e¢, chickens 7@8e, shorts 15 pP ton, mid- 
dlings 16, meal 16.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 
20c, potatoes 25c, hay 10@11, lard 8c, beef 6@ 
8c, mutton 5@6c, hogs 54@550.—At Jorpan, 
Onondaga Co, barley 40c, oats 25c, wheat 65e, 
hay 9@10.—At Aquebogue, Suffolk Co, cauliflower 
tor shipment 2 50@4 p bbl. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, hay firm 
under small supply. Ch timothy $16 p ton, No 
115@15 50, mixed clover 11 0@12, prairie 9@10, rye 
straw 1150@12, wheat 650a7, bran 13 50@14 25 
Fowls 8@8jc ® tb 1 w, turkeys 8@8jc, nearby 
fresh eggs 23c P dz, ice-house l4ai7e. Early Rose 
potatoes 23@25¢ P bu, Burbanks and Stars 23@25e, 
onions 25@30c, extra cabbage 3@3 50 P 100, turnips 
35@40c P bu, apples 2@2 50 Pp bbl, cranberries 7 50 
@8 50, Concord grapes 10}@11le P 5-tb bskt. 

At Pittsburg, strictly fresh eggs 17}@18e P dz, 
western 16@17c, chickens 50@55¢e P pr 1 w, ‘springs 
40@60c, 10@1lic P th d w, turkeys 7@8e lw, 12@13e 
d w, ducks 50@60c P pr. White potatoes 23 3a27e Pp 
bu on track, turnips 110@115 P bbl, beets 1 50@ 
175, cabbage 2@3 P 100, onions 110@125 Pp bbl, 
Hubbard squash 1154125. Middlings 16 75@7 p 
ton, bran 13 25@14, oat straw 6 75@7, wheat 6 50@ 
675, No 1 timothy 1550@16, mixed 14 50@15, prairie 
10 50@11. 
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Do you know a good farm 
and fruit paper when you see 
it? Let us send you the 
Rural New-Yorker this week. 


Send your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl street, New York. 











Long-lasting 


and good-looking leather comes of using 
Vacuum Leather Oil. Get a can ata 
harness- or shoe-store, 25¢ a half-pint 
to $1.25 a gallon; book “How to Take 
Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both free; 
use enough to find out ; if you don’t like 
it, take the can back and get the whole 
of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere— handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 





Climax 
Oil 
Heater 


Four 4-in. burn- 
ers; one or more 
can be used, ac- 
cording to heat 
required ; cook- 
ing holes on top; castings all nickeled ; 
large radiating surface; great heating 
capacity ; height, 26 inches. 


Price only $7.50, freight prepaid, 
will be returned if not all we claim for it. 
logue of all sizes of heaters is free. 


CLIMAX MANUFACTURING CO., 
25 Lake St., Chicago. 


CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 
BY AUTOMATIC RAIS. 





and the money 
Our cata- 








A COST OF LESS THAN A Rife Ram at work 


25 Cents Per Acre Per Year Guaranteed. 


This is the only known eceonomiea! method of irrigation on & 
small scale, and for supplying water to Country Residences, Stoek 
Farms, Creameries, Dairymen, ete. 


RIFE RAM 


will elevate water in any quantity to"any height at any distance 
Made in all sizes. for al guceeen, and will deliver more water than 
any other ram under same conditions. Ill. Catalogue and estimates 
fre. BIFE ENGINE CO., 

B. L. GREIDER, Sec., Roanoke, Va 








Cabled Field and Hog Fence, 


2% to 58 inches high; Steel Web Picket Lawn Fence; 


ltry,Garden and Rabbit Fence; Steel Gates, 
mood Posts ana! [Steel a 1s; Chey ony and Tomato 
s; Steel W tc. Catalogue free. 


DeKALB FENCE. co... 6 High ‘SL, DeKalb, Ill. 


OVEN WIRE FENCEK IT 
©... 0,0,0 

















DIRECT-UM BIT. 


Best Combination Bit Made 
Severe or Easy, 


As you want it. 


ave 28. 68. Sample mailed, XC, $1.00 
RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., *4yr™ 





CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, ch beef $6@8 50 
Pp 100 Ibs, pork rib 7@7 50, sausage 8c P tb, fowls 
10@llic P tbl w, l4cd w, turkeys and ducks 16@18¢ 
d w, geese 18c, partridges 90¢q@) -P pr, Squabs 3 Pp 
dz, veal 6e 1 w, 10@12c d w, mutton 8@9ec, tallow 34 
atic. Potatoes 40@50c ~ bu, white onions 50@60c, 
red 40@50c, cabbage 40@50c P dz, red 60e, turnips 


25a 35e P bu, sugar pumpkin 60c P dz, squash 14c¢ 
P Ib, lettuce 60@75¢ p dz, cauliflower 25@30c, egg 
plant 15@20c, celery 1 } dz, parsley 50c, mint 50c, 
tomatoes 3 P bu, peppers 1, parsnips 75c, leeks 40¢ 
Pp dz, carrots 50c P bu, cider 8@10e P gal, vine- 
gar 12a@16c. Loose hay 18@20 P ton, rye straw 18, 

At New Haven, western fresh eggs 23¢ Pp dz, 
eold storage 18@20c, poultry abundant, hens 10@ 
lic » tbh lw, 18¢ dw, turkeys 12c lw, le dw, 
ducks 12ec lw, 15¢ d w. Corn Se P bu, oats 30c, 


bran $16@19 P ton, cottonseed meal 23, middlings 
17@21, baled hay 18, rye straw 15. Beets 40@i0e p 
bu, cabbage 30@40e P dz, red 3 P 100, savoy 3, car- 
rots 35¢ P bu, white onions 75c, red and yellow 
50c, parsnips 60c, potatoes 30@40c, parsley 30c, 
Hubbard squash lfc P Ib, turnips 30@35¢ p bu, 
celery 125 P dz. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York—At Albany, firm, especially for fancy 
grades. Good to ch emy 2@24c Pp tbh, dairy 22@23%« 
—At Syracuse, steady. Good to ch cmy tubs 20@ 
dairy 18@20c.—At Buffalo, fairly tirm under 
good demand. N Y and Pa cmy 23@234c, western 
firsts 19}@20c, N Y dairy 20@21c, western ch 15@16c. 
—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 22c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 22¢. 

At New York, recent 
somewhat weakened the 
ket, but prices are still maintained at the former 
range. N Y and Pa extra emy 22}a@238e p tb, Elgin 
and other western extras 23c,western firsts 2la@2lic, 


We 
22¢, 


has 
mar- 


unsettled weather 
general tone of the 





seconds 17@184e, N Y dairy half tubs extras 2la@ 
21}c, firsts 18@20c, western dairy firsts 144@15¢, sec- 
onds 11@12e, June factory firkins 134@14c¢, tubs, 
extras l4c, firsts 12}@13}c. Small selected lots 
usually commands premium of le over these 
prices. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supply of fancy 


creamery small and prices mem. Western extra 
emy 25c P th, fair to prime 18@22¢, fey prints 25c. 
At Pittsburg, extra cmy 24@25¢, dairy 1@l1é6c, 


country extra 17e. 
At Boston, the movement is only 
former prices, but 
sary to induce 
round lots of 20 to 
N H emy assorted sizes 


moderate at 
would be neces- 
freer sales. Quotations for 
50 tubs are as follow: Vt and 
22a23¢ P tb, northern N Y 
21@28c, eastern 19@20e, western 20@22e, northern 
firsts 18@19c, seconds 14a@16e, extra Vi dairy 19¢, 
NY firsts lal7ce, western dairies luce. Prints 
laze premium over above prices. 

At Chicago, trade 
largely to grades 
lots hold up in dairies sell 
Good to extra cmy ~P tb, firsts 
2ic, imt emy 1l5@17e, extra dairies (Cooley’s) 
common to good 13@16c, packing stock 7@10c. 
The Cheese Trade. 

t Albany, firm under good demand. 


concessions 


18¢, 


inclinea 
Extra 
well. 
19@ 
19¢, 


and 
fancy. 


is moderate 
just under 

price 

Qu 





New YVork- 


Full cream chedders 94a104e¢ ®P tb, flats 9@10c, 
pound skims 3@5e, imt Swiss 13@ide.—At Syra- 
cuse, steady, demand fair. Full cream cheddars 


and flats 10}@11c, pound skims 9@94c.—At Buffalo, 


steady. N Y full cream 1lic, western 10@104c, part 
skims 5@54c.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 
1171 bxs offered, 9$¢ bid for whole, 10¢ for twins. 
—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8a@10}c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co. 10ke 

At New York, large sizes are not especially 


active and slightly easier, while small rule firm at 
quotations. Full cream York state large fcy 10}@ 
103c P th, for colored and white and 11@11he for 
smalldo. Good to ch small 94@10}c, part skims, 
Chenango Co full skims 2}@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trade quiet. N 
Y factory, ch small 11}c p tb, fair to good L0}a@11}e, 
ch large 103@11c, part skims 7@9c.—At Dittsburg, 
Ohio full cream 9}@9}c, N Y 10@10}¢, Wis 12@13¢e, 
limburger 10@10}c. 

At Boston, quiet and unchanged, fine late 
made generally held above quotations. N_ Y full 
cream small sizes lle P th, large 10}@10jc, firsts 
s$a9se, Vt small, extra lle, large 104a1l4c, sage 
cheese 11fe, skims full cream Ohio flats 
94 aloes. 


Take, 


3@5e, 


At Chicago, ruling firm and quiet with no new 
features to note. Full cream western twins 8}@ 
%c, cheddars s8}@8}e, Young America 9)@9jc, 


small flat filed cheese 7@7}c, new No 1Swiss 10@ 


l04c, brick 7@8&e. 
Cheése at Utica and Little Falls. 
Urica, N Y, Nov 1i—Cheese was considerably 
@asier here ¢o-day, large sizes selling {ae low- 
er than a week ago and siall sizes 4c below that 


date. The market was one of the dullest of a dull 
season, as buyers were perfectly indifferent and 
did not care whether they got any cheese or not. 





Factorymen who really wanted to sell found some 
difficulty in getting an offer. As afconsequence,.a 
humber concluded to hold over, in the belief that 


matters could be no worse next week and might be 
father better. Buyers did not give Mush encour- | 





THE LATEST 








agement, fhome trade orders having fallen off 
rather suddenly; and as everything depends on 
those, they evidently do not look for any further 


improvement unless the domestic trade should re- 
vive. The factories which sold to-day disposed of 
their stock down to the middle of October, but it 


is doubtful if the average will as yet come as far 
down as that. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 1503 
bxs at 9$c, 490 at 9$c; large white, 273 at 9c, 50 at 


9c; small colored, 344 at 93, 1230 at l0c: consigned 
950 bxs. Total 4840 bxs against 6944 last year. 
At Little Falls, sales were 2320 bxs skims at 9¢ 


and 6487 bxs full creams at 10c. 


At Utica, 50 pkgs creamery sold at 22¢ and 25 do 
atpt. At Little Falls, 26 pkgs dairy at 20@21 and 


55 pkgs creamery at 2l@2lje. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, general steadiness is felt in the 
market, demand good and offerings finding a fair 
outlet. The average surplus price remains at $1 52 
per can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Nov 11 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 

2 393 398 





NY,LE&« armen os 24,284 ‘ 

NY ‘Centra 15,308 69 468 
NY, Ont & "west, 24,616 753 - 

West Shore, 8,658 219 181 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,301 182 _— 
NY & Putnam 3,660 - - 

New Haven & i 4,941 41 = 
Del, Lack & West 40,364 1,302 ~ 
Long Island, 682 — = 
N J Central, 1,575 30 — 
Lehigh V alley, 6,948 101 _ 
H R “T” Co, 5,892 464 — 
Other sources, 4,200 - _ 
Total receipts, 152,429 3,854 1,047 
Daily average, 21.775 550 149 





(THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 
Our Final Report on the Tobacco Crop. 


For several years there has been no reasonably 
accurate detailed estimate of the total tobacco 
crop and on this account AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT has included the crop of the whole country this 
year in its crop reporting work. The figures 
which are now presented with the belief that 
commercial movement will in the end prove them 
reliable, represent consolidated local estimates 
both of acreage and rate of yield made by special 
representatives of our crop reporting service locat- 

od in every tobacco growing county. The fact that 
the only detailed estimates made since the cen- 
sus of 1889, those presented by the department of 
agric ulture for 1893 and 184, have prove n incorrect 
and very misleading for some of the principal 
states, lias rendered the present work extremely 
difficult. It has necessitated a careful considera- 
tion, not only of conditions governing the crop of 


the present year, but a review of facts of pro- 
duction as checked up by subsequent commercial 
distribution of the crops grown since 1889. This 
review demonstrates that the heavy dee line in 
acreage and production which has been claimed 
for the crops of 1893 and 1894 has litiie existence in 


adecreased 


increased 


fact (except in the cigar Jeaf sections), 
interest in one section being offset by 
importance of the crop in the others. 

In July AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST presented da- 
ta indicating a decrease in the acreage of the whole 
country of about 9 per cent as compared with last 
year. This falling off was due to unfavorable sea- 
son for setting plants, to drouth andin no small 
degree to general conditions surrounding the 
tobacco trade. The decline has been most marked 
in the cigar leaf sections, where there has been a 
heavy falling off in area compared to the past two 
or three years. The decline in Wisconsin has not 
been as large this year compared to last as has 
been estimated, as we find it; to be only about 
20 per cent. 

in the other tobacco states, the heavy leaf sec- 
tions grow the leaf snainly for smoking, fine- 
eut and plug purposes, with a small proportion,ot 
fine Havana or domestic seedleaf for cigar wrap- 
vers or seconds, Considerable tobacco in heavy 
leat sections is used for the cheapest kinds of 
cigars. The heavy leaf trade has been in consid- 
erable better shape than the cigar leaf industry, 
but shows a decrease of about 22,000 acres this 
year compared with 1889. The area of heavy leaf 
tobacco in Va and N C appears to have declined 
quite materially, but returns from those states 
may fairly be considered a matter for further in- 
vestigation. There are sections, however, where 
increased attention is being given to the crop and 
where the total product is rapidly being enlarged. 
This fact may be remembered when later it may 
be necessary to account tor the larger movement 
than should be. possible from a crop as small as 
is being claimed by some authorities. This is 

(To Page 458.] 
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The records show this eeekaar, moechine to be the 
casiest running and the greatest gr&in saver of all. 
Requires only about 1% miles travel perheur. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir- 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-poweé rs, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car- 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 
ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,” send for Ensilage Catase 
Jogue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
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| To Build Up 


The system, I have found Hood’s Sarsapariila 


a splendid tonic. I 


ate Centre, Mass. 
cause 


Hood’s S$ 
Is the Only 


True Blo 





Be s 


Prominently in the public eye. 


had the grip four times, 
and the prostration com- 
bined with severe head- 
aches, stomach troubles 
and dyspepsia, made me 
a very great sufferer. I 
was very weak and run 
I have used six 
bottles of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilia and cannot praise 
it and Hood’s Pills 
enough for the wonder- 
ful benefit 
fheen to 


JACKSON, 


down. 


have 
Mrs. 
Scitu- 


they 
me.”’ 
LIZZIE 


sure to get Hood’s be- 


arsaparilla 


od Purifier 


$1; 6 for $5. 





Hood’s Pills, 


act 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


harmoniously with 
25e. 





CUTTER. 


(Hand & Power.) 
Outs all kinds of roots 
& vegetables for Stock 
Feeding. The only ma- 
chine made with self- 
feeder. Warrant- 
ed to do perfect work. 


0. E. THOMPSON & SONS, New 


Taomrsen’s BANNER 


Feed left in shape to prevent all danger 
of choking. Used everywhere, Address } | 












q 


Biver &t., 





FRENCH BUHR 


28 sizes and styles. Every 


in order. *“*Book on Mi 


90 Day Street, 


For ntl Kinds of Grinding. 
A boy can operate and keep 


and sample mea! FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery, Flour — 
mills built, roller or buhrsystem, 


Reduced Prices for ’95. 3 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 















MILLS 


mill warranted, 


lls” 


indianapolis, Inds 






















They 


SATISFACTION « 
GUARANTEED. 


HARRISON'S 


BuaR- STONE 
e the best constructed, least complicated 
ona fastest grinding milis yet produced. 


ea 


FEED MILLS 


were granted the highest possible 
award at the Worlds Columbian 
p Exposition in 1893 od 
y Extreme ie pe ae 
ceptable Work an 
Price. Send 2c, stamp for pend 
he 48 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
Box N, New Haven, Conn. 











Power Leverage 64 tol s 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ill. 


Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


—— 46 Inch 
Feed Opening & 







Bell 
za 


TEEL 





WELL ° 


tilling Machines 
for any depth, 


Late Improvements. All Money Makers, 
LOOMIS & NYMAN, Tiffin, Ohio. 





SORCHUM, CIDER, 
THE €. H. GRIMM MFG. CO., 


CHAMPION EVAPORATOR 


AND FRUIT sELLiES 


Write for 1896 Catalog 


Hudson, Ohio, oF Montreal, P. Q. 





OR catalocue of 600 Agr 








ORA 
Chicago. 


NGE JUDD COMPANY, 


ienuitural Books, address 
New. York, and 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


—TO-— 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Toall NEW SUBSCRIBERS to this journal for 1896, 
whose names reach us before January 1, 1896, we will send 
the numbers for the remainder of this year FREE from 
ihe time their subscriptions are received. 

This is a special iuducement that is offered at 
season of the year, and we ask as a favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subscribe. 

Asan inducement to get 
journal one year free to any one sending us three new 


no other 


up a club, we will send this 


yearly subscribers at &1 each. 
Now is the most favorabie time for getting subscribers, 


and we trust that all our friends will euter at upon 
canvass and make of the above 


once 
an energetic good use 
offer. 
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NEW YORK. 


Onondaga Co 0, Nov 9 —Potatoes 
a drug on the market. Cabbage is being ship- 
ped to a limited extent at $4 per ton. Apples 
not plentiful but sell fairly well. Onions are 
not being shipped yet. Hay in good demand. 


Clarksville, Albany Co GO, Nov 8—People of 
this section feel very grateful for the rains we 
have had the past two or three weeks. Springs 
and wells that have been dry most of the sum- 
mer and fall are full of water. Farmers are 
all engaged doing fall plowing. Most of them 
are done husking corn which has been a good 
crop. We had a good crop of potatoes in this 
section but the price has been extremely low 
and this has caused a great many of thein to 
be stored. Oats very low but the crop was a 
good one. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co 0, Nov 83—October was 
unusually cold and dry until the night of -the 
3lst when it rained all night, benetiting 
wheat very much. The usual acreage has been 
sown this fall. The rain put out most of the 
tires along the railroads which had been do- 
ing considerable damage. Potatoes very 
plentiful. Several hay dealers are baling hay. 
rhey pay $9 to 11 per ton. Apples which 
were less than half a crop are selling fairly 
well. Dairy products bring good prices. 
Eggs scarce. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co oO, Nov 9—A 
much needed rain has been falling for two 
days and the many dry wells will be replen- 
ished. Some farmers are storing their pota- 
toes and others are feeding them to cattle on 
account of the low price. Levi Whitaker has 
purchased the Higby farm of Frank Ward and 
will make needed repairs. 


Cicero, 


Lafayette, Onondaga Coc, Nov 8—Fall 
crops are being taken sare of quite rapidly. 
Occasional rains have come but were not 


heavy nor protracted enough to seriously in- 
terfere with work. Corn not all husked. It 
is a very fair crop. Potatoes nearly dug, 
though the larger growers are not all through. 
The apple crop is not all cared for. Mr Stone 
of Tully has bought some lots of apples at $1 
per bbl, he furnishing barrels ona packing 
them. F. J. Farrington sold his crop, per- 
haps the largest one grown here, at 75c per 
bbl. There is a large amount of cider anole. 
Many have been drawn to Elmwood and sold 
at l6c per cwt. Putatoes are a drug in the 
Syracuse market at 20 to 25c per bu. All 
kinds of farm and garden produce plenty and 
cheap, except hay which in Syracuse brings 
about $15 per ton baled. Farmers as a rule 
have not much hay to sell. Threshing near- 
ly done. Grain especially oats yielded well. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





The barn on the L. Nearing place near Car- 
diff burned last Monday evening with all its 


contents including three horses, about 50 


fowls, several tons of hay, grain and _ tools. 
The origin of the fire is «a mystery. The 


house was burned early in the summer just as 
suddenly and mysteriously. It is said they 
were not insured. <A state appropriation has 
been expended on the roads on Onondaga In- 
dian reservation, William Newell of Lafay- 
ette having charge of the work. More work 
was done than under previous appropriations 
of the same amount, more hours for a day’s 
work being required. The Tully Valley pipe 
line company has a force of men at work lay- 
ing fresh water pipes to supply the company’s 
salt wells with water to dissolve the rock salt. 
The brine is piped a distance of 14 miles to 
the Solvay process works. The company own 
quite a tract of land in Tully Valley and near 
Tully Lakes, Vesper and locality. What is not 
used for salt purposes is farmed, being well 
improved with barns, fences, etc, kept in good 
condition, all of which show the use of money 
not made by farming. ? 


Moreau, Saratoga Coo —B. F. Mills, the 
popular revivalist, embarks in a new enter- 
prise. He was invited to occupy the palatial 


stone mansion near Fort Edward during his 
summer vacation. He has now bought the 
estate of Mrs Rogers, consisting of some 500 
acres and having several farmhouses and 
the stone mansion, which is said to have 
cost $50,000 about 50 years ago. Consideration 
said to be 25,000. The farming property was 
sold at auction; 15 cows, mostly Jerseys, sold 
for 15 to 27 per head. <A very extra team of 
horses brought 211. It is understood that he 
intends selling most of the land, reserving 
only the mansion and surrounding parks and 
drives. The enormous crop of potatoes proves 
an elephant on farmers’ hands. They don’t 
know what to do with them. Buyers attempt- 
ed to open market at 15c per bu, but have 
retired. Those having cellar room are stor- 
ing, but many have not. 


Mentz, Cayuga Co o, Nov 9%—The long 
drouth has been broken and another week will 
see the corn crop secured. The main question 
that one farmer is asking of another is, what 
are you going to do with your potatoes’? This 
has been a phenomenal year in this county, 
not only in the increased acreage but in the 
large yield of potatoes. There is no market 
as yet that will hardly pay for handling. 
Thousands of bushels are going into cellars 
and being pitted and a good many will be 
fed. 

Salem, Washington Co, G Nov 9—We had a 
fine rain here Thursday night, Oct 31, which 
was much needed. Farmers have the last of 


the crops harvested. Potatoes are a large 
yield and very cheap. Two dozen eggs will 
about buy a barrel of potatoes. Apples not 


very plenty. Henry Allen is moving into his 
new store at Shushan. -. It is a brick building 
and a great improvemennt over the old one. 


South Bethlehem, Albany Co Go, Nov 8—The 
long drouth was broken by a copious rain and 
an inch of snow on the afternoon and night of 
Oct 31. Previous to this the rain gauge on 
Hon John M. Bailey’s farm gave the amount 
of rainfall since June 13 as 10.4 in. John D. 
Parsons, Jr, is building one of the finest resi- 
dences along the upper Hudson at Cedar Hill. 
Another contlagration-of outbuildings in this 
town on the farm of Charles N. Baker near 
Selkirk. Mrs Isaac Van Allen is contined to 
the bed with paralysis of the left side. Mrs 
Maria Miller is convalescing after a severe at- 
tack of typhoid fever. Herbert Winne has 
given John Allen the contract to build new 
outbuildings in place of those recently burn- 
ed. The rain moistened the ground sufticient- 
ly for fall plowing on sod or stubble. Con- 
siderable corn stillin the field. Apples all 
picked and housed. Eggs growing scarce. 

Commercial Fertilizer Analysis—The experi- 
ment station at Geneva in a recent bulletin on 
fertilizer analysis gives a brief outline of the 
work previously done in this line and then 
presents some useful facts in regard to the 
composition of fertilizers, explaining the tech- 
nical terms used in stating the analysis of a 
fertilizer. Then follow tables giving in de- 
tail the analyses of 252 different kinds. The 
legislative enactment in regard to the pur- 
chase and sale of fertilizers in this state became 
a law May 24, 1890. Its execution was placed 
in charge of the Geneva station, which, in 
July, 90, organized the work and began ac- 
tive operations. The first prosecution begun 
was successful in the county court, but, on 
appeal to the supreme court, was thrown out 





on account of a technical defect in one portion 
of the law. This defect was reinedied by an 
amendment which became operative May 9, 
4. The station was, therefore, unable to car- 
ry out prosecutions under the law of ’90, and 
the first opportunity to execute, in this re- 
spect, the provisions of the amended law came 
with the samples collected in the summer and 
fall of 1894. During the summer and fall 165 
samples were collected, out of which 11 brands 
fell so far below the guaranteed analysis as 
to call for prosecution on the part of tite sta- 
tion. The witnesses of the station appeared 
before different grand juries and succeeded in 
securing several indicfments. The goods in 
these cases showed a deficiency, expressed in 
money value, varying all the way from $1.50 
to 6 per ton. Two brands were deficient in 
potash alone, tive in phosphoric acid alone, 
one in both potash and nitrogen and three in 
both phosphoric acid and nitrogen. Since 
October, ’90, there have been published 15 
fertilizer bulletins containing 420 pages. Of 
each of these an average of 15,000 copies 

been distributed among 


Has 
the farmers of the 
state, making an aggregate of 6,500,000 pages. 
During the spring of ’95 there were collected 
260 sainples of commercial fertilizers, repre- 
senting 232 different brands. The retail price 
of the brands analyzed varied from 13 to 150 a 
ton and averaged 31.43. Of the 252 different 
brands collected 136 were below the manufac- 
turer’s guarantee analysis in one or more con- 
stituents, in amounts varying from .01 to 3.78 
per cent. 


About the New Veterinary Law—Sonie 
months ago attention was directed through 
these columns to the provisions of the new 


law regarding veterinary practice which went 
into effect July 1, 1895. Diplomas if issued 
before July 1 will be recognized under the 
provisions of the following resolution adopted 
by the board of regents and the board of vet- 
erinary examiners: Resolved, that diplomas 
granted by all legally incorporated schools be 
accepted for graduates prior to July 1, 1895, 
as meeting Requirement 5 for admission to 
the licensing examination, namely a degree 
from a registered veterinary medical school, 
provided that the holders have studied veter- 
inary medicine three full years, including three 
satisfactory courses in three different academ- 
ic years, or can offer for the fourth require- 
ment evidence of five or more years’ reputa- 
ble practice’ of veterinary medicine. Veter- 
inarians in practice in this state who were im- 
perfectly registered prior to July 1, and whose 
registration is not legal owing to error, mis- 
understanding or unintentional omission, 
may apply, furnishing proper evidence to the 
regents and on the unanimous recOmmenda- 
tion of the board of veterinary examiners, 
may receive from the regents a certificate of 
the facts which may be registered with any 
county clerk and shall make valid the pre- 
vious imperfect registration. Those who have 
matriculated in a New York state veterinary 
school prior to July 1, 1896, and who _ receive 
a@ veterinary degree from a registered veteri- 
nary medical school before July 1, 1897, may, 
without further examination, on payment of 
$10 to the regents and on submitting such evi- 
dence as they tay require, receive an in- 
dorsement of their licenses or diplomas con- 
ferring all rights and privileges of a regents’ 
license issued after examination. Students 
matriculating in a veterinary medical school 








A Chance to Save Money. 

There is not the slightest reason whliy you should 
not feel well That great offer of Dr 
Greene’s is proving the best friend that weak and 
delicate peuple ever had. A letter sent to him at 
his office, 35 West 14th street, New York city, tell- 
ing the symptoms you are suffering from, will be 
immediately answered by the Doctor, deseribing 
your complaint minutely, and making you under- 
stand perfectly just what ails you. And all this 
costs you nothing. You don’t have to leave your 
home and you don’t have to pay any doctor’s fee 
to learn exactly what your compiaint is, and 
how to get well and strong, from Dr Greene, the 
greatest living specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases. The Doctor makes a specialty 
of curing patients through his great system of let- 
ter correspondence, and is having wonderful suc- 
cess. Thousands of weak, delicate men and 
women are writing him about their complaints, 
and are being permanently cured. It was he who 
discovered that world-renowned curative, Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
Write the Doctor at once and see what he says 
about your complaint. I[t will probably be the 
means of your getting back your health.—_{[Adv 


and strong. 











before Oct 1, 1895, and receiving their diplomas 
before July 1, 1898, are exempt from the pre- 
liminary regents’ examination. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Aquebogue, Nov 9—Owing to the scarcity of 
cauliflower those that are being shipped bring 
remarkably good prices.. W. C. Grathwohl, 
H. li. Hallock and Fred S. Downs are mak- 
ing some large shipments while many others 
are shipping four to tive barrels per week. 


Potatoes are being shipped constantly in car- 
load lots and net growers 30c for best stock. 
Among the varieties White Elephants com- 


mand the best prices while Rural Blush brings 
only 15c. David H. Young is remodeling his 
house and adding a room, under which he has 
constructed a first-class stone cellar. Mr 
Young is also shipping considerable cauliflow- 
er. Cows are in active demand for this time 
of year as nany of our farmers are turning 
their attention somewhat more to dairying. 


Fresh milch cows bring $40 to 50 but farrow 
cows can be bought for 12.50 up to 25. Corn 


husking being pushed. The yield is above the 


average. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Matamoras, Pike Coo, Nov 8—Weather 
very nice. Farmers still complain of low wa- 
ter. Some potatoes badly affected by scab. A 
new paper, the Pike County Press, has been 
started at Milford. 

Personal—Mr George T. Powell, one of the 
ablest of York state farmers who devoted 
three’ months last winter to institute work in 
Pennsylvania, has been engaged for five 
months the present winter, beginning Nov 1. 


He has attended the annual meetings of the 
Pennsylvania state board of agriculture for 


five years. He writes, ‘‘I am frank to say that 
the best agriculture I have met with in any 
portion of the United States isin portions of 
Pennsylvania, while the best horticultural 
work is found in California and New York. 
But New York is falling behind in general ag- 
riculture, though she is destined to become in 


time the greatest horticultural state in the 
Union.” 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore Co O—The third or fourth dry 


spell was in a measure checked by the late 
very general rain which filled the thirsty soil 
to the depth of several inches. Wheat seed- 
ing had been done but before the rain the 
plants were hardly visible and it is feared that 
many have perished. Dr W. F. Bland, near 
Verona, has been experimenting with the 
South Carolina and Florida phosphate pulver- 


ized rock, the price of which ranges from $10 
to 11 per ton. His formula for wheat is 250 


lbs of phosphate, 100 of kainit and 50 of ni- 
trate of soda, this to be used at time of seed- 
ing. The nitrate is to give the plants a good 
start. In the spring he applies another 100 
Ibs of nitrate to aid the growth of the plants 
where the soil is thinnest and poorest and 
thus insures a uniform growth over the whole 
field. He approves of the use of the undissolv- 
ed phosphates from the fact that their use is of 
even more apparent benefit to the succeeding 
ciover or grass land than to the wheat crop. 
From this it would appear that the winter 
frosts and rains made the elements of plant 
food available witheut the customary use of 
acid as a solvent. The improved times we 
have been looking for have not come.* More 
to the acre at less cost, which can be secured 
by watching the columns of THE AGRICULTUR- 
Ist, will help us out of our present unsatisfac- 
tory position as a farming community. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Gladstone, Somerset CoO, Nov 7—This 
county has had the driest summer ever known 
here. Since April there has not been rain 
enough at one time to wet the roots of fruit 
and nut trees and yet, with the exception of 
chestnuts, all of them bore excellent crops. 
Numerous light rains kept things growing. 
The streams are extremely low. Winter grain 
is making the poorest showing in many years. 
Some are not done sowing as their ground 
was too dry. Not much wheat sown this fall. 
Not many improvements being made _ by 
farmers as prices are too low. 


_ WEST VIRGINIA. 


Berkeley Co (0—Wheat sown a month ago 
lies in the ground and not sprouted. Corn 
shucking is the order. Pastures are burned 
up and we are feeding asif it was wint®r. 
Apples gathered and making the last of the 
cider. Only a few fat cattle for sale. Horses 
no sale. Times very close with farmers and 
there is much complaint about low prices. . 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


As the Situation Appears on the Coast. 


There is a common adage that misery loves com- 
pany and if there is any truth in it I can say that 
on this portion of the Pacific slope there is plenty of 
company. Hops of good quality are sold and have 


been sold from 2}a4e this fall, and very little 
business has been done even at these figures. 
Hundreds of acres have remained unpicked in 


King and Pierce counties. The comes, 
was it not an easy matter to know what would be 
the probable price of before any picking 


question 


hops 


was done? It seems to me it was. The prices 
paid for hops of 1894 quality in July and August 
were such as to convince any business man that 


there was an excess of supply then, over the de- 
mand, otherwise hops could not be bought for 4 
and 5c. The effort I made in November and De- 
cember,’94,and January,"95,to have a U S growers’ 
convention with the sole object of arriving at a 
conclusion as to how much ofthe crop of every 
grower should not be produced, was a failure and 
asmy letters show I then stated that growers 
would when too late find out what a mistake was 
made. This is another convincing proof, if another 
is needed, of the absolute need of every farmer 
being posted on the question of supply and de- 
mand, 

Hops were picked at 60c per box of about 100 tbs 


and every possible means were adopted to cur- 
tail expenses and yet growers are out and injur- 
ed to an alarming extent. It is estimated that 


this state will produce about 20,000 bales of which 
amount Yakima Cois credited with 12,000. Oregon 
is estimated to have produced 75,000 and California 
about 75,000 also; add New York to this, say 200,000, 
and you have acrop of about 370 thousand bales. 
England has produced about 350 thousand bales 
which would be sufficient for her use, but inas 
much as they are not all of first-class quality, 
some may be purchased outside, but at a price 
which will not pay expenses. Well may the Eng- 
lish grower stand in amazement at our growers 
shipping hops there on consignment when condi- 
tions are such as these. The only way possible 
that I can see to do any good is for all growers to 


take out two-thirds of their yards so that it will 
indicate an immediate shortage and next year 


raise none. This would cause all stocks to be 
bought in view of a coming contingency and might 
possibly help stocks off, but to the farmer al- 
ready in distress would do little if any good. 

The agricultural department at Washington, D 
C, is established with a view to giving assistance 
to farmers throughout the U § on lines such as re- 
ferred to herein and their monthly reports can be 
had for nothing save an application. In addition 
the valuable reports contained in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST can be obtained weekly at a nominal 
cost and it is I believe just as much an essential to 
the farmer to know how, when, where and what 
price he can find a market for his crops, and what 
prospect there is for any demand arising for such 
crop, as it is to use his energy and muscle to raise 
the same. Progressive farming, intelligent farming 
and economical methods are the principles and 
practices required to be successful. Unity of pur- 
pose and action would add greatly to our prosper- 
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ity. Then why isitso hard to obtain when the 
cost is almost nil?—[James Hart, King Co, Wash. 

While much of Mr Hart’s argument is only too 
true, his view seems to be somewhat pessimistic. 
Even as conservative a journal as the official or- 
gan of the beer trade admits that the hop market 
is becoming firmer, crops both in this country and 
Europe proving smaller than was anticipated. This 
paper also states that it has been advised on good 
authority that the crop in Sonoma Co, which usu- 
ally raises the finest quality on the coast, is 
almost exhausted and that while a few weeks 
ago most brewers were indifferent about buying, 
there is now a good demand for the better sorts 
at 10@llc. The statement is generally receiving 
credit that on account of the scarcity of really 
fine hops the market for such will not decline for 
some time to come and that such grades will com- 
mand better prices later in the season. Mr Hart’s 
idea of organization is excellent and it cannot be 
impressed too strongly upon growers that only in 
union is there strength. Aside from this, informa- 
tion is the best thing farmers can get and if his 
suggestions regarding crop reports were carried 
out, the only possible result would be improve- 
ment. 

In parts of Kent and Sussex, England, the yield 
did not exceed 45 bales and many acres in Last 


and Mid Kent, Surrey, Hants, Worcester and 
Hereford not more than 5} bales. At’ the 
same time in all these counties there are large 


districts yielding over 6 bales. The quality of the 
*95 crop is somewhat disappointing. From East 
Kent very fine samples have been shown and the 
crop at large may be said to be equal to the aver- 
age in respect to brewing power but scarcely up 
in color. 





The Hop flovement and [larket. 





THE. NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Nov 12—The market has ruled rath- 
er quiet during the week with fair amount of 
business a but-a fully steady undertone has 
prevailed and prices are quite as good as at the 
opening. Export trade continued fairly large, 
much being via this port direct from the Pacific 
coast. There is a growing sentiment among the 
dealers and growers that the choicest grades are 
not so plentiful as has been made out and conse- 
quently a firmer feeling is noticed in this variety 
with sales occasionally quoted up to lle. The next 
grade under choice, known as prime, is also 
fairly firm but inferior lots are neglected and dull. 
Interior New York markets show an average 
activity for the week at about former prices. 
Pacific coast growers are a little discouraged over 
prospects in that part of the country but there is 
still reason to believe that improvement may yet 
come. The foreign markets continue at about 
the usual range of prices and business, choice 
qualities commanding full quotations. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Nov 6 Nov 8 Novll 

State N Y crop ’95, seedlings. lu 10 10 

“ 2 “" «© med to prime, 7@9 7@9 7@9 

“ “ & 94. choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 

“ 5 “ “med to prime, 444@53¢ 454@54¢ 43,@54¢ 

- - = “com, gad 3@ 3@4 

* “ old olds, 14,@3 1y@s 1443 
Pacific coast, 95 choice, 10 Zz 

- . * med to prime, 8@9 8@9 8@Y 

ey crop "94 choice, 7 7 (i 

- * "med to prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 

- “*  commoh, 34,432 3144@44¢ 3,044 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 
BuTTE, Cal, Oct 31—Hop picking in this valley 












limbs, use an 


tions is as good as the genuine. 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
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OUR HOBBY: | HIGH GRADE 


Every blade is hand-forged from razor steel 


and will be replaced free if soft or flawy. This 
cut shows lady’s 2-blade pen-knifc; razor 
blades; price, with ivory handle, 50c.; choice 


lower cut shows our 75¢ec. 2 
lade jack-knife. For awhile will mail sam- 
ple for 48c.; 5 for #2. Our 60c. steel 
shears and 75c. knife free by mail for 
#1.00. Pruning knife 75c.; buddin 
———— 35c.; grafting,25e. Fine 
blade knife, $1.00 Hollow 
ground razor, $1.25; best 
Strop, 50c. Send for 80- 


pe free list and “HOW 


USE A RAZOR.” 
MAHER & GROSH, 
TOLEDO, - - OHIO. 


earl, 75c. The 

























. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BRO 
sa WORK STATE DRAIN TALE and PIPE WO 
SSSa_z_z=_=_=_— Manufacturer 
Glazed Panag 
Brick, Oven L 

tir > Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Side 
Fire Clay, and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 











bl Established 1852. 
EKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥- 
of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Pipe, Red Pressed_ Brick, Mortar Colors, 
Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney 


Tops, 
Walk ‘They 
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is about over and a large part of the crop already 
on the market. 

WILSONVILLE (Clackamas), Ore, Nov 2—Growers 
are shipping large quantities of hops to England 
from this section with 5¢ advance as picking 
money. Several large hop yards were not gather- 
ed in Clackamas and Marion counties while it is 
said Yamhill Co did not save half her crop. 

rHE FOREIGN MARKETS. 

NUREMBERG, Germany, Oct 26. By 
market is weak and prices show a receding 
dency. There is somewhat more activity for ex- 
port taking which shows some prospect for a_re- 
vival of business. Stocks on hand are large being 
estimated at 20,000 ewts on the Nuremberg market 
and likely to increase, the daily supply surpassing 
transactions. Growers are in need of money and 
oftentimes compelled to sell at any figure obtain- 
able. 


Mail.—This 
ten- 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 


{From page 435.) 

especially true in the Burley districts-of Kentucky, 
where counties heretofore given little considera- 
tion in this product have largely increased their 
erop this year. In the eastern and southern 
part of the state is this especially true. Similarly 
in the district tributary to Winston, N C, through 
concerted effort on the part of local dealers, 
farmers were induced to largely increase their 
acreage. Cases similar to these are found in many 
sections and the extra production from these gen- 
erally overlooked increases of area will go far to- 
ward making up tor the damage to yield from 
drouth and frost. 

in the cigar leaf sections, New England has a 
crop of superb quality and size. New York’s crop 
is fair and much of it fine. Pennsylvania has con- 
siderable poor leaf and the same is true of Wis- 
consin. In the heavy leat sections, the crop yield 
is distinctly unsatisfactory in Maryland, Virginia 





and North Carolina. Less than usual care was 
given to beds, season was not favorable to trans- 
Janting and early growth, drouth did) much = in- 


jury and early and severe frosts further reduced 
what was already a short crop. In Tennessee and 
Kentucky, the early history of the crop was bet- 
ter, but frost found a considerable part of the crop 
still in the field and both general quality and rate 
of yield suffered severely. AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIsT’s comprehensive returns show in the cigar 
leaf states about 50,000 acres averaging 1100 fhs 
and making a total crop of 56,111,000 ths, against 
61,300 acres yvelding 69,500,000 Ibs in 1889 as returned 
by the federal census. Inthe heavy leaf states, 
we reported 608,500 acres, averaging 635 ths or a 
total of 386,500,000 ths, against 634,000 acres and 488, - 
_ 000,000 Tbs in 1889. This gives an aggregata of about 
660,000 acres this year against 695,000 acres in *89 and 
443,000,000 Ths in this crop against 488,000,000 Ths in 















1889. Both heavy and cigar leaf crops are consid- 
erably iess than last year. Our returns for 1895 
thus compare with census returns for the 1889 erop: 
THIS YEAR’S CROP COMPARED WITH CENSUS 
RETURNS. 
- — — 1845 —— ~ ———— 1889 
Cyar lecf Acres Lhs Total Acres Total 
sections pa bs lbs 
N E, 11,000 «1,744 = 18,186,000 8,451 11,827,000 
N ¥, $,712 1,272 7,267 000 8.629 
Peniisylvania, 19,439 966 = 18,778,000 . 
Wis, 14.400 825 LL R80,000 
Tot. ilewar leaf, W551 1,109 56,111,000 69,488,000 
Heavy leaf sections 
Md, 19,950 7) 14,962,000 20,274 = -12.357,000 
Vv 97,650 409 = 39,939,000 110,579 = 48,523,000 
85,840 400 34,326,000 = 97,077 36,375,000 
1,932 58 1,126,000 L.&A76 955,000 
45,007 765 4.889.000 «51,171 36.68.0000 
288,'16 750 216, O87,000 274,587 221,880.000 
40. 401 580 23,433 000 44,303 37,854,000 
6,185 700 4,330,000 9,373 7,710,000 
3,460 640 2,214,000 4,155 3,043,000 
11,381 875 9,958,000 = 11,350 9,425,000 
BALL 650 5,200,000 8,980 4,27 9,000 
Tot heavy leaf, 608,522 635 386,474,000 634,025 418,769,000 
Aggregate, 659,073 672 442,555,000 695.301 488,257,000 


ee 
Tobacco Duties Show a ‘Fair Trade. 

The taxes paid through the internal revenue de- 
partment show trade to bein a livelier condition 
than during September, 1894. Were it not that all 
foreign tobacco ot quality is searce and high, in- 
ternal revenue returns would probably be in ex- 
cess of the figures below. The searecity of fine 
goods has pushed up prices on some grades of 
manufaetured cigars, and in some-other brands 
an inferior quality of tobacco has been substitut- 
ed, Consumers know when substitutes are used 
and patronize tobacco merchants accordingly. 
Another factor a prominent trade paper asserts as 
responsible for a decreased use of tobacco, is bi- 
eycle riding by smokers. These two factors have 
probably done considerable to keep the consump- 
tion down to as low as it could well go. 


RECEIPTS OF INTERNAL REVENUE FROM TOBACOO. 
Sept, 1894 


Sept, )895 


Cigars and chervots, $1,095,111 $1,091,996 
Cigarettes, 127,348 169,583 
Snuff, 62.511 62,609 
Tobacco, manufactured, 1,305,431 1,351,878 





Total, $2,590,402 $2 
The Maryland Tobacco Crop. 
Information from the tobacco-growing sections 
ot Maryland develops the fact that the crop this 
year will be of inferior quality and short in quan- 
tity, although the acreage is even larger than ina 
number of years past, writes a Maryland tobacco 
planter. The causes of the present conditions 
seem to be threefold. Excessive rains in the 
early summer injured young tobacco in the beds. 
After setting in the fields, there came a season of 
exceptionally dry weather, which rendered the 
proper growth of even the healthy plants impos- 
sible. Finally, the cold weather in October 
found perhaps a third of the cropin sections of 
southern Maryland unharvegted, and this portion 


,676,067 





frost damage. The conditions 


to St Mary’s and 


sustained 
described 


heavy 
apply particularly 
Charles counties, and in a measure to Anne 
Arundel. In Calvert and Prince George the 
crop has made its best showing as to growth 
and quality, and was practically all saved before 
the advent of the cola wave. In portions of How- 
ard, Montgomery, Frederick and Carroll, some 
tobaceo is grown, but the crop in those counties is 
at best but asmall fraction of the aggregate for 
the state. Conservative estimates put the sum 
total of damage at one-third—in other words, the 
crop for the current year will possibly be two- 
thirds of what might have been expected under 
favorable conditions. The yield of an average 
yearis upward of 30,000 hhds of 100 lbs each, and 
with this year’s increased acreage, but for ad- 
verse seasons, the crop might have reached 35,- 
000 hhds. According to the statement of dealers 
and growers, there may be expected about 25,000 
hhds. But perhaps the greatest shrinkage in the 
money volume of business done in the weed will 
arise from the inferiority of much that will be 
ome on the market. Phere is and willbea 
srisk demand for good quality at good prices, but 
the demand for common grades is slow, and 
prices keep down commensurately. 


NEW YORK—A good demand continues for all 
desirable grades of binder and wrapper leaf. 
Many buyers are riding in the Onondaga section. 
At Baldwinsville, prices of °94 Hav seed run from 


Ta@i2e. Several sales occurred at those 
yrices.—At South Granby, W. S. Cook = de- 
ivered his large crop of 1894 leaf, receiv- 
ing %e through.—At North Syracuse, some 
*9 crops have been recently sold at 7aldc.— 
At Phoenix, Lra Betts sold 20 es to Mr Hier of Syr- 


acuse for iZ¢c.—At Amber, Elmer Benthouse sold 
100 cs to Julius Marquisee of Syracuse.—At Nava- 
rine, J. D. Amidon sold 8 cs to Marquisee. 


PENNSYLVANIA—A_ ve ry fair week's 
Was transacted in tobacco quarters at Lancaster, 
last week. A very large stock of goods is held 
and sales could readily be 10 times the volume of 
October sales. Not only are dealers well loaded 
with leaf, but in many sections growers are carry- 
ing from 1lto 4 crops.—At Lawrenceville in the 
Tioga section recent sales 794 Hav leaf were made 
at 10¢, 8@2¢c and 7@2e.—At Salisbury, the 18% crop 
is all sold. The crop was not very good and 
prices ranged very low, wrappers 5ai2c, with 
an average of 8c. The 1895 crop Will strip out about 
2000 ¢s from 500 a. About half the acreage of 1894 
was destroyed by hail, drouth and frost. Prospects 
good for low prices for *95. 


business 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


A Grange Souvenir. 


All interest in farmers’ organizations centers in 
the national grange meeting at Worcester, Mass, 


this week. We have issued a beautiful souvenir of 
that event containing artists’ proofs of photo-en- 
gravings of all the officers of the national grange. 
These are printed on separate sheets of plate pa- 
per and loosely bound, so that they may be used 
separately or together. They will be mailed to 
any address for 10c, and should be in every Patron’s 
home, also in every grange hail. 

The women of the grange will enjoy the 
trated account printed on another page of 
women officers of the national grange. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the na- 
tional grange, most of the state granges meet in 
annual session during the month of December. 
These state meetings occupy from two to four days 
and first comes the New Jersey state grange meet- 


illus- 
the 


ing at Trenton beginning Dee 3. The tollowing 
week, beginning Dec 10, cqme the state grange 


meetings of Delaware at Newark, Georgia, Llinvis 
at Springfield, Indiana at Indianapolis, lowa, 
Kansas at Topeka, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts at Fitchburg, Michigan at Lansing, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, South Carolina, Ohio at Columbus, Penn- 
sylvania at Williamsport, and Wisconsin. The 
Vermont state grange meets at Brattleboro begin- 
ning Dee 11. The third week in Decembe > “the 
Maine state grange meets at Bangor, Dec 17-20; also 
Minnesota, and New Hampshire at Concord. 


NEW YORK. 

A few farmers and their families recently gath 
ered at the home of A. D. Bibbins a half-mile cas: 
of Nichoiville, St Lawrence Co, on invitation of 
County Deputy H. H. Harrington, for the purpose 
of organizing a grange. After explaining the 
objects of the order he then proceeded to organize. 


There were 16menand 15 women enrolled as 
charter members. The deputy gave the obliga- 
tions and the following officers were elected: M, 
H. D. Foster ; O, H. G. Patten; S, P. B. Ellith- 
rope; L, B. G. Reed; AS, J. D. Maher; C, D. J. 
Maher; T, T. D. Ellithrope; S, E. A. Wood; GK, 
L. B. Day; Ceres, Alice Wood; Pomona, Velma 
Sanford; Flora, Edith G. Maher; LAS, Mrs Julia 


M. Maher. The master appointed a committee of 
three to formulate by-laws for Nicholville grange, 
also a committee to procure a hall. 

At the last regular meeting of Cornish grange, 
No 25, the third and fourth degrees were conferred 
ona class of 12 after which Master Ivon C. Weld 
tendered his resignation as he was to leave town. 
A harvest supper closed the entertainment of the 
evening. A class of eight will receive 9 degrees 
at the next meeting which will make a member 
ship of 75. Sullivan Co Ponoma ones met with 
Cornish grange Nov 5. 





HOW 10 MAKE MONEY. 


Agents make big money selling Perfection Dish Washer 
—sells at sight—washes and dries in twominntes. A good 
line for either ladies or gentlemen. For particulars write 
Perfection Mfg. Co., A 69, Englewood P. O., Chicago, UL. 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY--MARKETS 


FOLKS WITH PAINS. 


HOW TO GET RID OF PAINS. 


Pains in the Back, Muscles, Joints and 
Head—What Causes Them and 
What Cures Them. 


Pain is a sign of disease. 

You want to get rid of it. 

There are two ways. 

Either to cure the disease or relieve the pain. 

The first way the better. The curing settles 
the disease and the pain. The relieving only helps 
the pain. It will come back again. The disease 
stays right where it is and eats away your health. 
You may not feel it while the pain is gone, but it 
is there just the same. 

Pain in the back is kidney trouble. 

It can be cured with Dr. Hobb’s Sparagus Kic- 
ney Pills. 

It can be cured to stay away, and, with proper 
care, hever to come back. 

Kidney trouble gives a great deal of trouble to 
doctors. 

It is hard to cure. 


is 


There are so many complica- 


tions. They are generally so dangerous. 
Only Dr. Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills can cure 
them. 


The Asparagus, from which they are made, has 
such a healing, soothing, tonie and healthful ac- 
tion on the kidneys, that they cure nearly every 
case of kidney trouble in which they 

Rheumatism is pain in the muscles. 

Lotions, ete., can only relieve the pain. 
2an’t cure the rheumatism. 

Rheumatism is a complication of kidney trouble. 
It is a poison in the blood. The kidneys should 
have taken it out. 

Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills will cure rheu- 
matism. They do it by helping the kidneys to 
purify the blood. They do it thoroughly it is 
very seldom the rheumatism ever comes back. 

ain in the joints is gout. It 
poison like rheumatism. It can also be cured by 
euring the kidneys, by taking Dr. Hobb’s Sparagus 
Kidney Pills. 


are used. 


They 


so 


is caused by a 


Pain in the head. This is a symptom of brain 
trouble, caused by the kidneys. 
The brain in working, uses up its substance. 


The blood supplies new substance. But when the 
blood is impure (on account of sick kidneys), it 


doesn’t nourish. The brain wears out. As it 

wears, itaches. This is its danger signal. 
Headaches, dizziness, neuralgia, ete, can be 

cured by Dr Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills. They 


do it by the 
blood. 

Pecple who have suffered from pains and aches 
for years should try Dr Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney 
Pills. 

Pure blood will end their aches and give them 
a new feeling of comfort. 

For the blood is the life. 

But it must be pure blood. 

Dr Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills are for sale at 
all druggists, or mailed prepaid, for 50 cents per 
box. 

Please write for valuable medical pamphlet, 
“A Filter for Your Blood,” sent free by Hobb’s 
Medical Co, Chicago or San Francisco. 


= ATALOGUE 


curing kidneys, and purifying the 
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NOW READY 
UNUSUALLY LOW PRICE 
SEND 2-CENT STAMP FFOR COPY. 
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The Lord Chief Justice of England. 





FOR ALI, THE FAMILY. 


THE YOUTH'S 
COMPANION 


For 1896. 


The brilliant and varied character of the next volume of The Companion is shown 
by the Articles and Authors given below. 


“52 TIMES A YEAR.” 


A Remarkable Announcement. 


The Princess Louise. 

The Companion has recently published an article by 
Princess Christian. In the coming Volume another 
daughter of Queen Victoria, the Princess Louise, in 
collaboration with her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, 
has written on a subject of interest to every home. 


Three Cabinet Ministers. 


No other periodical has been able to announce 
Articles by Three Cabinet Ministers. 
HON. HOKE SMITH, Secretary of the Interior. 
HON. J. STERLING MORTON, Secretary of Agriculture. 
HON. H. A. HERBERT, Secretary of the Navy. 


War Correspondents. 


Many Famous Correspondents will contribute 
Stirring Narratives. 
TRAGEDY AMONG THE CLOUDS. Frank D. Millet. 
GOING TO THE FRONT. Frederic Villiers. 
LOOTING OF LUCKNOW. Sir William H. Russell. 
AMBUSH AGAINST AMBUSH. Archibald Forbes. 


Four Serial Stories. 


From the large number offered the following 
have been selected: 


THE VENTRILOQUIST. Miss M. G. McClelland. 
IN THE CLUTCH OF THE TSAR. _ C. A. Stephens. 
ROSAMOND’S VIOLIN. Ellen Douglas Deland. 
IN INDIAN MEADOW. Charles Adams. 


The Lord Chief Justice of England 


and Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes have written um 
usually readable articles on ‘‘ The Bar as a Profession.” 
Together with articles by Hon. Thomas B. Reed on 
““What the Speaker Does,’ and by Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., on ‘‘ How a Prime Minister is Made.” 


Four Admirals. 


Stirring Adventures of Naval Life are described by 
ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM, R. N. 
ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB, R. N. 
ADMIRAL T. H. STEVENS, U.S. N. 
ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE ELLIOT, K. C. B. 


Fascinating Travels. 


The Earth’s Remotest Corners are penetrated by 
Companion contributors. 


A FAIR LADY OF JAPAN. Rev. Wm. E. Griffis, D.D. 
A GIRL IN SOUTH AMERICA. Elizabeth Bisland. 
ADVENTURES NEAR HOME. W. M. Conway. 
WILD BIRD BOYS OF IRELAND. Geo. H. Bassett. 


Humorous Stories. 


A NEWSPAPER SENSATION. F. E. C. Robins. 
MISS BELINDA’S DECEPTION. Mary E. Mitchell. 
A BOOTLESS QUEST. Robert P. Utter. 
WHO TOLLED THE BELL? C. A. Stephens. 
AUNT SUKEY’S DISCHARGE. Frank W. Sage. 
JOHNNY WALTON’S ADVENTURE.  R. M. Bailey. 


Send for Full Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 
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REMARKABLE OFFER! 


a 
New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE 
with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: z 
FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week till January I, 1896. This slip with 
FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE — Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x10 inches), litho- 
Retail price, 50 cents. 108 
AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full year, to January I, 1897. 


graphed in nine colors. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 20: Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 














EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
Tre TOUTES COMPANION 


‘To 1897, ineluding the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers, the 50-cent Calendar described above, and the 


American Aegriculturist 
- « « BOTH PAPERS FOR ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $2.25 IN ADVANCE .. . 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Election Results. 

The money question is not urged as much 
now as before election. The result is gener- 
ally accepted as popular notice on the powers 
that be to quit selling bonds to defray running 
expenses, but to so legislate that national re- 
ceipts shall pay expenses. This anda truly 
American foreign policy are held to be the 
immediate objects to be sought. Silver advo- 
cates and bimetalists are no less firm than 
previously, but they say the election has put 
a quietus on state banks and the schemes of 
bankers to replace the greenbacks and other 
government notes with banking currency. 
The prominence of the currency issue in the 
next campaign will evidently depend upon 
the attitude of the administration and of con- 
gress, and the general condition of business. 

In the recent elections the republicans were 
almost everywhere overwhelmingly victori- 
ous. In Massachusetts Gov Greenhalge was 
re-elected by a plurality of about 65,000. The 
repweblicans swept ‘New York state, their plu- 
rality being estimated at over 80,000. But in 
New York city Tammany hall was victorious, 
‘arrying the city by over 20,000 over the fusion 
city ticket. The winning of the legislature 
by the republicans means the defeat of Sena- 
tor David B. Hill. In Ohio the republicans 
carried the state and control the legislature. 
United States Senator Brice will not be re- 
elected. 

The fight in Maryland was very hot, but 
Gorman’s man, Hurst, was defeated for govy- 
ernor, Baltimore, which is usually democrat- 
ic, elected a republican mayor. The _ legisla- 
ture is republican on a joint ballot and a re- 
publican successor will be elected to United 
States Senator Gibson. Kentucky went re- 
publican and the republicans claim the legis- 
lature. John W. Griggs (rep) was elected 
governor in New Jersey by a plurality of some 
15,000. He is the first republican elected gov- 
ernor for years. The state senate is republi- 
ean and the assembly is in doubt. Lowa, 
Pennsylvania and Nebraska went republican, 
and Mississippi and West Virginia went dem- 
ocratic. In Utah the state constitution was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. In 
the 18th Illinois congressional district where 
there was an election to fill a vacancy the 
free silver man was defeated. David Martin 
(rep) was re-elected chief justice of Kansas. 
Mayor Pingree of Detroit was re-elected by a 
big majority. 

The new or 54th congress meets the’first Mon- 
day in December and expires March 4, 1897. 
The new house consists largely of representa- 
tives elected 1n November, 1894, and is repub- 
lican by a considerable majority. The senate 
will consist of 43 republicans, 39 democrats 
and 6 populists, the latter holding the balance 
of power. With Mr Cleveland at hand to veto 
any tariff bill it is not clear how tariff revi- 
sion can be accomplished by the 54th congress. 
One canvass claims 45 silver senators and 45 
anti-silver. 

In the senate of the 55th congress, which 
runs from 1897 to 1899, the elections just held 
have chosen legislatures that will return re- 
publicans in place of democrats from Ohio, 
Maryland and New York, which with two 
from Utah will make 48 republicans to 36 dem- 
ocrats including Kentucky’s senator. If the 
house to be elected in November, ’96, should 
be overwhelmingly republican, in which case 
the president would be of the same party, the 
republicans would have absolute control of 
government. 

The political revolution resulting from last 
week’s election is quite as sweeping as was 
the democratic tidal wave of 1891, which ush- 
ered in a democratic national administration 
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the following year. The majorities then and 
now thus compare: 





1891 1895 

c ae a 

Dem Rep Dem Rep 
New York, 47,935 — — 100,000 
New Jersey, 13,609 — — 25,000 
Massachusetts, 6,467 — _ 65,000 
Ohio, — 21,511 — 110,000 
Pennsyivania. — 58,152 — 170,000 
Iowa, 7,816 — _ 80,000 
Kentucky, 28,081 — 10,000 
Maryland, 30,151 _ _— 18,000 





The Change in the French Ministry recently 
was due more to the system of organizing 
ministries in that country than to any other 
reason. While in England the prime minis- 
ter selects his own cabinet and is master of it, 
in France he has it forced upon him. It is 
made up from the different parties in the 
chamber of deputies and the members are not 
in accord. The question on which the Ribot 
ministry fell was the old one of the so-called 
Southern railroad frauds. The opposition 
made a motion that these frauds be investi- 
gated. The motion was made simply as a 
challenge to the ministry. The government 
claimed that the charge that the minister of 
justice had concealed the names of those who 
had benefited by the frauds was false. The 
vote resulted adversely for the government 
and M Bourgeois sueceeds M Ribot as prime 
minister. The new cabinet will not last long, 
for it has to face a big deficit, one of those 
which annually is helping to accrue an_ enor- 
mous floating debt for the French republic. 





The Cuban Revolution still continues. The 
latest advices are to the effect that the revolu- 
tionists are having the best of it again. Gen 
Campos, the Spanish commander, recently 
stated that it would be necessary to send 150,- 
000 more troops to the island and that half of 
these would have to be sacrificed before the 
rebellion would be put down. The Cuban as- 
sembly has ordered the destruction of the sug- 
ar plantations in the island and this has been 
begun. This would be an almost irretrieva- 
ble disaster to Spanish control in Cuba and 
would also cause great loss to the United 
States. 





The Nicaragua Canal will, it is claimed, be 
built by private capital, both British and 
American. At least this is the story printed 
in a Chicago paper. It is stated that all at- 
tempts to obtain financial assistance from the 
United States government, through congress, 
will be abandoned, and if it should develop 
that the charter granted the Nicaragua mari- 
time canal company by congress is likely to 
yrove embarrassing, it will be surrendered. 
The new figures call for the expenditure of 
between $70,000,000 and $85,000,000. 

A Bimetalic Conference is called for by Sen- 
ator Chandler of New Hampshire. In reply 
to a letter from the Republican league of Col- 
orado, he urges that body to stand firmly with 
the nattonal republican organization and its 
candidates in the presidential canvass of 1896. 
This is the true way, he says, to defeat the 
single gold standard and to secure bimetal- 
ism, to which the republican party is pledg- 
ed. With this practial suggestion the letter 
closes: ‘*A bimetalic conference held in the 
United States will be attended by represent- 
atives from all western hemisphere govern- 
ments; and from the governments of Russia, 
France, Japan and China. Bimetalic organ- 
izastions in Canada, India and every other 
country will send delegates. The decision of 
the conference that the nations should coin 
silver without limit at the ratio of 155 to 1 
will be irresistible even by England and Ger- 
many. Our cOngress should call such a con- 
ference and provide for paying its expenses.’’ 


More Civil Service Reform.—The vexed prob- 
lem of removing the inoffensive fourth-class 
postmasters and others from the domain of 
the spoils system has reached a solution. An 
elaborate and comprehensive scheme was 
signed by the president recently. The plan 
provides for the absorption by the free deliv- 
ery offices of the small postoftices. The same 
oftices will retain their local names. Vacan- 
cies in the service will be filled from an eligi- 
ble list similar to that for providing carriers. 
This system will be applied gradually and 
in each ease at the discretion of the postmas- 
ter general. 


The Situation in Europe is_ threatening. 
More anxiety is felt than for many years past. 
The center of the trouble now is Turkey. 
There is rebellion among the sultan’s Arme- 
nian subjects and Russia stands ready to 
seize that country if the present disorders 
there do not cease. England has a big war 
fleet in the Mediterranean and the other great 

. 
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powers are ready to take a hand. Russia 
claims that England is trying to force the 
partition of Turkey and France sides with 
Russia. Italy and€d Germany would probably 
inthe end side with England. The other 
powers would be drawn in. An almost uni- 
versal state of war in Europe is, in fact, what 
alarmi8ts contemplate. The ruin and blood- 
shed it would produce are so vast that it is 
safe to say that the responsible statesmen in 
charge of affairs will find away to prevent 
hostilities. Their task is just now undoubied- 
ly unusually difficult. 


Awful Accident in Detroit.—The boilers in 
the Evening Journal building at Detroit, 
Mich, exploded at 9 o’clock the morning of 
the 6th and at least 40 persons were killed and 
20 more or less seriously injured. The money 
loss was $60,000. The building was located at 
Shelby and Larned streets. Besides the Jour- 
nal oitice it was occupied by Davis & Co, deal- 
ers in groceries, the Kohlbrand engraving 
company, W. W. Dunlap’s typewriter agency 
and George Hillier’s bookbindery. The first 
intimation of the accident was a tremendous 
explosion and the whole five stories and the 
people in them were in the inextricable mass 
of wreckage. The ruins caught fire at first, 
but the flames were soon’ extinguished. 
Many of the victims, however, were badly 
scalded by the steam from the boilers. The 
work of rescue began immediately and one by 
one those who were alive were rescued. Many 
of these died soon after being taken out of the 
ruins. The cause of the explosion is not yet 
known. 


The People of Switzerland are very jealous 
of government monopoly and control. Re- 
cently they declined to make the manufac- 
ture of matches a government monopoly and 
recently they voted to reject, by a large ma- 
jority, the government’s proposal to centralize 
the control of the army. But it is interesting 
to note in this connection the success of the 
Swiss government’s monopoly of alcohol. 
Since the government took control of the 
manufacture, distribution and import of alco- 
hol, its per capita consumption has been 
largely reduced. The revenue obtained is di- 
vided up among the cantons, but one-tenth of 
it must be spent to combat the evil effects of 
alcohol. 


News in Brief.—Ex-United States senator 
Allan Thurman is very ill at Columbus, O, 
and is not expected to live. 

The Fall River line steamer Puritan ran 
ashore the night of the 8th in a fog in Long 
Island sound. The passengers were all taken 
ashore in boats. 

Leadville, Col, is to have an ice palace this 
winter, money having been raised by sub- 
scription for its erection. 

The excise commissioners of New York city 
are considering a scheme to reduce the num- 
ber of saloons in the city one-half. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE MOST SIMPLE AND SAFE REMEDY for a 
Cough or Throat Trouble is “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches”’ They possess real merit. 


Our readers who are in want of a thresher 
horse power, engine, dog power, ensilage cutter, 
saw machine, feed mill, fanning mill or land 
roller, will, we believe, be sure to get the best, 
and at the lowest price consistent with quality 
and value of goods, if they deal with the old and 
reliable manufacturer, Minard Harder, Cobleskill, 
NY. Hesends free his beautiful illustrated and 
plainly and clearly deseriptive catalogs to all 
applicants mentioning this paper. 


When your liver stops work, your life is in 
danger. Itis a serious matter to clog up the sew- 
age of the whole body. If you neglect the first 
sign of constipation it is hable to become chronic 
and hard to cure. At all stages Casearets candy 
cathartic, purely vegetable, comes to the rescue 
and restores the liver to natural action. Justa 
sample will prove that Cascarets: cure constipa- 
tion. Mailed for your name on a postal—free. 
Please mention this paper. The Sterling Remedy 
Co, Chicago, Montreal, Can, New York. 


The Youth's Companion promises to surpass 
itself during the coming year. Thereis hardly a 
famous man or woman in Great Britain or the 
United States who has not been among its con- 
tributors. Among the story-writers for the year 
1896 who will contribute to its columns, are Frank 
R. Stockton, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Clark 
Russell, C, A. Stephens, Mrs Burton Harrison and 
Rudyard Kipling. It aims, of course, primarily to 
be entertaining,but this does not debar it from pub- 
lishing remarkable contributions by such world-re- 
nowned men as the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, ex-Speaker T. B. 
Reed, Camille Flammarion, Gen Nelson A. Miles, 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson and the Dean of 
Salisbury. It is not unlikely that the Companion 
will also have another contribution from Mr 
Gladstone, who has written on three occasions for 
it. See their advertisement in this issue. 
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The Singing in God’s Acre. 


EUGENE FIELD. 











(The rollicking verses on Red, in last week’s 
issue, Were in type before the sudden death of 
their author. The stanzas which follow reveal the 
genius of Mr Field in another mood, one in which 
were written his most celebrated poems. ) 


Out yonder in the moonlight, wherein God’s acre 
lies, 
Go angels walking to and fro, singing their 


lullabies. 

Their radiant wings are folded and their eyes are 
bended low, 

As they sing among the beds whereon the flowers 
love to grow,— 


‘*Sleep, oh, sleep! 
rhe Shepherd guardeth his sheep. 
Fast speedeth the night away, 
Soon cometh the glorious day ; 
Sleep, weary ones, while ye niay,— 


Sleep, oh, sleep! 


The flowers within God’s acre see that fair and 
wondrous sight, 

And hear the angels singing to the sleepers through 
the night; 

And lo! throughout the hours of day those gentle 

flowers prolong 

music of the angels in 

song,— 


The that tender slumber 


‘*Sleep, oh, sleep!”’ 


A Day at Court. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By H. Annette Poole. 





AGGIE WAS NOT PRETTY ; 
she was not even comely. 
She was dumpy, she had 
‘*no figure.’’ her hair was 
dull and arranged with the 
sole desire of getting it out 
of the way; she was frec- 











kled, her mouth was too big 
enough, to 

were reddened 

were hope- 
forlorn; she 
she had the 
with a warm 


and her eyes were not big 

nothing of the fact that they 
by weeping; her dress and boots 
lessly shabby and her hat was 
could not read or write and 
quick temper which often goes 

heart. 

She sat in the superior court room on a dull 
gray afternoon in November, an anxious and 
interested spectator of proceedings which she 
scarcely understood, but which were of vital 
importance to her. For they involved the pos- 
session of her home,the tiny little four-roomed 
house with scarcely room enough to walk 
around it on three sides without encroaching 
on the highway or somebody else’s land, 


say 


though there was a bit of ground at the back 
big enough forthe clothesline and a hen 


coop, and a few rows of cabbages and pota- 
toes, 

It was a dreadful looking 
came to it, she and her husband, a stolid 
young German, but steady-going and indus- 
trious, and very ‘‘ biddable’’ to whatever Mag- 
gie told him. The blinds were hanging for- 
lornly from broken hinges, the doorstep had 
half a mind to tumble down altogether, the 
wall paper hung in ragged strips where it had 
not been torn off as a handy medium for kin- 
dling fires; the floors might as well have been 
of trodden earth as of good boards as far as 
appearances went, and in the corner sat old 
Uncle Dannie, forlorn and lone, eating pota- 
toes out of a tin pan. 

‘*Is it alone you are?’’ Maggie’s sister testi- 
fied that she had asked him, coming into the 
dreary place when she was not ‘‘long over’’ 
from the green fields of Erin. 

‘IT am that, Nora, God help me,’’ he said to 
me, an’ I gave him the firsttwo dollars ivir 
I earned in Ameriky, yes sir!’’ 

Maggie looked at the judge when Nora told 
that pitiful thing, but he did not seem to be 
impressed, and only told Nora to speak loud- 
er and more slowly that the jury might clearly 


place when she 
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understand what she was saying. Poor Nora! 


Her soft, gentle voice did not half fill that 
great room, and Maggie’s hopes of what the 
sweet, sensible sister, who never flashed up 


like fire and tow as she did, could do for her, 
were fast fading away 

For this had been the way that Maggie 
come into her kingdom. Old Unele 
had been very lonesome after Aunt Katie, 
sweet soul that she was, had died. He had 
little skill to find for himself, but he pottered 
about, boiling his own potatoes and making 
futile efforts to sweep up the kitchen, his fail- 
ing sight never disclosing the winrows of dirt 


had 
Dannie 


that marked the passage of the broom. As 
for scrubbing the tloor, he never thought of 
it. And as for young Dannie, only called so 
to distinguish him from his father, he grum- 


bled at the discomfort without doing anything 


to remedy it. His father would have turned 
him adrift long ago but for the mother, who 
clung to him as mothers do cling to their 


for 


after he was verging 


boys, and pleaded his youth as an excuse 
his miserable habits, lon 
toward middle age. 

At last young Dannie had left his father en- 
tirely, and had married the Widow Ma- 
carty with all her brood of saucy, stone-throw- 


ta 
5 


ing children, at whom the old man had stood 
and railed many a time, leaning on his stout 
staff. Not that Dannie could earn his own 


living, to say nothing of that of Widow Ma- 
earty and her children, but she thought she 
could take in washing just as she had done, 
and in the winter was there not ‘‘the town?”’ 
And was not Dannie a man of property? Or 
if not now, he would be when his father died, 
which could not be long now. 


‘*But they tell me,’’ said a neighbor, lean- 
ing over the fence, ‘‘that ould Dannie is 


deeding the property to Maggie Hennessy and 
her husband if they’ll come and take care of 
him till he dies.”’ 

The Widow Macarty, as she was still called 
in spite of her marriage to young Dannie, 
laughed loudly and scornfully. 


‘‘What would a deed like that be good 
for?’’ cried she. ‘‘Isn’t Dannie the only 
child, and won't it all be his by the law when 
the ould man is gone’? Sure, that’s law the 
world over. Let Maggie Hennessy go there 
with her Dutchman if she likes. I'll not 
grudge her the shelter while the old man 
lives, for it’s a hard job she’ll have to take 
care of him, he’s that cranky, but when he’s 
gone out she goes. You'll see!’’ 

And when she had met Maggie she had 


laughed derisively and made some jeering re- 
mark about ‘‘its being long to wait for dead 
men’s shoes,’’ or affected to pity her for her 
hard task. 

For the words of the neighbor had been true. 
Old Uncle Dannie had indeed given the place 
to his wife’s niece Maggie, if she would care 


for him as long as he lived. She had been 
distrustful about accepting his offer lest he 
should draw back afterward, but she had 


finally gone to the lawyer’s office and seen the 
mysterious papers made out which bound Un- 


cle Dannie hand and foot to his bargain. She 
was to give him good care in sickness and 
health, good food and comfortable clothing, 


such as he had been used to have. 
‘*T’m no dude,’’ Uncle Dannie had 
lated at this stage of the proceedings, as if 
any one were ever likely to accuse him of it. 
There had been another written paper which 
the lawyer told Maggie was an agreement to 
put a headstone at Aunt Katie’s grave within 
five years. Strangely enough the old man did 
not stipulate for one for himself, but only for 
**decent burial.’’ 
At least that was 


ejacu- 


what the lawyer wrote, 


though Uncle Dannie had said, ‘‘Put in that 
I’m to have a good wake.”’ 

Then Maggie had madea queer looking 
maik where the lawyer had told her, and 
Otto, her husband, had performed the won- 


derful achievement of signing his name, a la- 
borious and painful operation, with Maggie 
looking on admiringly; and truth to tell, it 
was doubtful if Otto could recognize his own 
signature when once he was_ separated 
from it. ‘ 

The lawyer had talked very seriously, not 
only to Uncle Dannie, but to Maggie and Otto. 
He had told them that they must live in peace 
and harmony and be one family, without 
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quarrels or brawls. He had admonished old 
Dannie to be reasonable and patient, and had 
set before Maggie the nature of the task she 
had undertaken. Uncle Dannie, said the 
lawyer, was old and apparently feeble and 
yet they must consider that he might live a 
good many years, and they must not bind 
themselves unless they were willing to abide 
by it. 

But Maggie had not been disheartened. She 


and Otto must live somewhere, and buy food 
and fuel, and Uncle Dannie’s bite and sup 
would not add so very much to the money 


cost. His clothing had never been of the ex- 
pensive sort, and as for the work he would 
make her, no amount of work could daunt 


her if it would bring her a home that would 
be really her own and Otto’s. The young 
man was good tempered and kind-hearted, 
and would be very patient with old Dannie, 


perhaps more so than Maggie herself. His 
wages were very moderate, but they were , 
steady. for he had no idle habits and brought 


home all his money 
hand. 

And so Maggie took up her task. 
thing was to clean the place and make it fit 
for human habitation. It would have seemed 
a hopeless task to almost anybody but Mag- 
gie, and perhaps it would have seemed so to 
her but for the motive which actuated her. 
She went bravely to work on windows and 
walls and floors, and when her scrubbing was 
done, it was a pity that Uncle Dannie’s eye- 
sight was not better, that he might see it. 
But perhaps he would have grumbled if he 
had, for he was no friend to innovations. 
{unt Katie had kept everything pure and 
clean, but Maggie was not Aunt Katie by 
any means. 

Otto had straightened the fence, and repair- 
ed the steps, and re-hung the blinds, and dug 
the garden and repaired the hen coop. Then, 
bit by bit, as theyecould afford it, came new 
paper and paint, applied with their own 
hands, for there were two small mortgages 
which they had assumed with the place, and 
they must husband every penny. Every im- 
provement had glorified the place in the eyes 
of this hard-working, decent young couple, 
toiling fora home. Maggie had kept Uncle 
Dannie whole and clean, though the last was 
not always easy. 

‘*Don’t tease him,’’ Otto would say, when 
the old man would not change his clothes at 
Maggie’s bidding. ‘*He will do it by and by, 
and you can wash them then.”’ 

And Maggie thought how little a man knew 
of a woman’s work, to think she could be 
washing any day in the week, for she had an 
infinite contempt for what a Yankee house- 
wife would call ‘‘sozzling,’’ and liked to make 
one job of the washing and ironing and get 
them out of the way. 

Now and then a neighbor would say to her, 


and put it into Maggie’s 


The first 


‘*You’re a fool, Maggie, Dannie and _ the 
widow’ll get all yet. She says the law’ll give 
it to them as soon as the old man dies, and 
some says as the town ‘ll take it all to pay 
back what it spent on Dannie.”’ 

‘“‘T have my paper,’’ Maggie would say 


fiercely. 

Mrs Dannie felt a hot jealousy of Maggie 
now that the place looked so comfortable, 
though she had stoutly refused to go there and 
take care of the old man when she was first 
married. 

‘‘What’s the use o’ that?’’ she said. ‘‘Won’t 
we have all at last without me slaving myself 
for him, and putting up with his crankiness? 
Sure, Dannie’s enough to break the heart of 
one woman, without the old man. I didn’t 
marry the old man.’’ But the man she had 
married either could not or would not work, 
and the last winter of old Dannie’s life, the 
town had supported young Dannie and his 
family. ‘‘Now, then!’’ thought Maggie, 
when she heard of it. 

Then there was a niece of the old man’s 
own, Ellen Flanagan by name, who thought 
the place should have been given to her in- 
stead of to one who was only a niece by mar- 
riage, and ‘‘no true kin at all,’’ said Ellen. 
She had been very angry at her cousin Dan- 
nie’s marriage with Widow Macarty, but she 
was quite willing to unite with her against 
the common enemy, Maggie. 

So it came about that the old man began to 
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grow suspicious. Could it be true that Mag- 
gie would do anything to hasten his departure 
from this world that the property might the 
sooner be hers? Why had Niece Ellen said to 
him, ‘‘ You'd better look out what she salts 
your bread with, Uncle Dannie. It’s long 
waiting for dead men’s shoes and some folks 
do always be in a hurry.’’ And Mrs Dannie 
had been very gracious the last time he had 
met her, and had said, ‘‘ Well, sir, I hope your 
food relishes and never gives you a burnin’ 
in the stomach. Some folk’s cookin’ is quare, 
anyhow.’’ He had had a burning in the 
stomach only the night before and Maggie had 
said that vinegar and cold cabbage were not 
good for an old man’s supper, but who knew 
what she might have done? So fora long 
time he neither ate nor drank anything of 
Maggie’s preparing, but carried a_ pitcher 
across the street for water, and bought. his 
food with the money he could still earn at 
odd times by wood sawing. 

Maggie cried bitterly in private, but kept 
up a brave front before Mrs Dannie and El- 
len Flanagan. And at last the old man could 
not withstand the fragrance of the good tea 
and the warm supper and came back to the 
table again. For nearly four years Maggie 
took care of him faithfully, though it cannot 
be said that her quick tongue could always be 
restrained from telling him whata sore trial 
he was. But he grew feebler and feebler, too 
blind to go out at all, and at last he died, 
and Maggie thought her troubles were over. 
But to her astonishment she heard that Dan- 
nie, or the ‘‘town,’’ or somebody, she hardly 
knew whom, had got a lawyer who was going 
to try to prove that she had turned poor old 
Uncle Dannie against his son, and wheedled 
him into giving her the property; and even if 
she had not he was not capable of legally giv- 
ing away his all. 

A day was set when she and Otto must ap- 
pear at the court house in the shire town to 
show a good reason why they should not move 
out and let young Dannie and his tribe move 
in. It was not far to go, within easy walking 
distance in fact, for old Dannie had lived 
close to the boundary line, just where the 
‘*Patch’’ of one town melted so imperceptibly 
into that of the other that there were always 
disputes about lines and rights of way, and it 
was hard to tell where one town ended and 
the other began. 

And this, the time of our story, was the sec- 


ond day poor Maggie had sat in the court 
room, anxious and troubled. There was a 


crowd of witnesses on the other side—Dannie 
and his wife, Ellen Flanagan and her hus- 
band, the neighbors, everybody, it seemed, 
who had ever known Uncle Dannie, and they 
were all very sure he had been insane for 
years. Although his partial blindness was 
well known, Mrs Dannie was very sure that if 
he had been in his right mind he would never 
have passed her on the street without know- 
ing her, as he had done on one or two occa- 
sions. To Maggie’s indignation the very peo- 
ple who had insinuated to him that she might 
poison him, brought up that delusion as the 
crowning proof of his madness, for as Ellen 
Flanagan said, everybody who knew Maggie 
knew she would never harm a fly. 

As Maggie listened she began to wonder 


herself if Uncle Dannie had been in his right 
mind, recalling one by one his queer, suspi- 


cious ways. But, oh, how could she ever give 
up the dear little house, with its clean floors, 
its spotless window panes with their white 
curtains, its tidy pantry, and its bit of garden 
where her thrifty, industrious Otto turned 
every inch to account! The hot tears welled 
up at the thought of all the comfort she and 
Otto could take now that there was no grum- 
bling, cranky Uncle Dannie. Was it wrong 
not to be more sorry he was dead? Whether 
it was or not, she felt that she had honestly 
earned her home, and it was very hard if it 
must go to those who had never wet their 
fingers for it. 

Her own witnesses had been very few, her 
first, Nora and her husband, who told of Uncle 
Dannie’s forlorn state, and how faithfully 
Maggie and Otto had kept their part of the 
bargain. Then Maggie herself had gone to 


the stand and come down, hot with anger, at 
the lawyer on the other side, who had so con- 
fused her that she could not recall what she 
had affirmed and what denied. 
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Last of all Otto had been called. ‘‘ Now, 
then!’’ thought Maggie, sure that her good, 
sensible husband would set matters straight. 
But Otto had blundered and hesitated under 
the keen questions, and a titter had run 
around the room at some of his mistakes in 
English. But when he had been asked con- 
cerning what he had furnished Uncle Dannie, 
he had straightened up like a man, and with 
a proud little backward toss of the head had 
told of the good flannels, and overcoat and 
hats and shoes and ‘‘ best suit’’ he had bought 
for the old man. 

‘*Ten dollars I paid for that suit,’’ said Otto, 
‘‘and it was a good one.’’ And the old man 
had been furnished money for a weekly visit 
to the barber, and had the change over for his 
tobacco. ‘‘I wouldn’t take away his pipe,’’ 
said Otto. Then he told of all ‘he had fur- 
nished in the last sickness, and the decent 
wake and funeral, checking off each item on 
his fingers and giving its cost. 

“We acknowledge,’’ said the opposing law- 
yer, ‘‘that the old man was well cared for 
while he lived and properly buried when he 
died.’’ Then Maggie sat up straight, with 
bright eyes, and a proud little pink flush in 
her cheeks, for even her enemies had publicly 
owned that she and Otto had been good to 
Uncle Dannie. 

Then Maggie’s lawyer read a letter from the 
lawyer who had drawn up the paper, saying 
that he thought Uncle Dannie knew very 
well what he was doing at that time, and that 
ended the testimony. 

Then Maggie’s lawyer made a long speech 
to the jury and she could understand every 
word of it, and she could not see how the jury 
could fail to understand that Uncle Dannie 
had meant to give the place to her and Otto. 
But then the other lawyer made another long 
speech, and she began to wonder how she had 
ever dared to live with so manifestly insane a 
person as Uncle Dannie. Now it was the 
judge’s turn, and he arose and addressed the 
jury, but Maggie could make very little of 
what he said. Then the jury went out and 
there was a little recess before the next case 
was called, and Maggie looked at her neigh- 
bors on each side. 

On her right sat a very dignified gentleman 
of whom she stood somewhat im awe, for she 
knew him as the head selectman, not of her 
own town but of this one. She had often 
seen him down in her neighborhood, and she 
knew he had a sharp eye for unlawful pig- 
pens and malodorous drains and slipshod 
doings of every description. On her left was 
a boy who had just come in, but Maggie had 
seen him in the same place the day before. 
She looked him over now with a vague curi- 
osity. He wore his hair in a bang and there 
was a dimple in his cheek. Out of one pocket 
of his jacket peeped a little gray cap, and 
out of the other a battered spelling book. One 
knee of his long black stocking was adorhed 
with a sizable darn. ‘‘Sure, his mother must 
have her hands full with him,’’ thought Mag- 
gie, who regarded boys in general with dis- 
favor. He thrust his hand into his trousers 
pocket and drew it out again and surveyed 
with much interest the miscellaneous collec- 
tion it had gathered. Three screws and a 
shingle nail, a horse chestnut with a hole in 
it, a penny, a stubby end of lead pencil, a bit 
of red chalk, a-flat white confection with red 
letters on it, and two chocolate creams much 
the worse for wear. 

‘Have some?’’ said he to Maggie, offering 
her the whole handful with an affable grin, 
but Maggie shook her head, and he proceeded 
to dispose of the edible portion himself. 

Just then an officer in blue coat and brass 
buttons came along and paused. ‘‘Hullo!’’ 
said the boy, looking up at him. ‘‘Just got 
here. Had to stay after school; had a scrap 
at recess with another fellow!”’ 

‘Now, then!’’ thought Maggie, looking to 
see this audacious confessor of wicked deeds 
hauled before the judge sitting there in state 
to sentence criminals. But the sheriff grin- 
ned appreciatively, as one who had _ had 
‘*seraps’’ of his own in his time, and been 
kept after school for them. He passed on and 
the boy proceeded to draw a picture of him 
on the cover of the spelling book with the 
piece of red chalk. 


Now the little recess was over; the other 











jury straggled back to their seats and Mag- 
gie’s lawyer and one with red hair crossed 
over to that side and began a case about a 
brook. Butit was hardly under way when 
the first jury came back again, and Maggie’s 
heart began to beat fast once more. 

She listened intently to the usual questions 
and answers as to whether a verdict had been 
found, but the man who was answering the 
questions did not say the land was hers; 
neither did he say it was Dannie’s nor yet 
Ellen Flanagan’s. He said ‘‘We find for the 
tenant, your honor.”’ 

‘*That must be a mistake,’’ thought Maggie. 
**There is no tenant in it at all. The house 
is my own, so I’m not a tenant like I was up 
in Casey’s block, and I’ll not have Dannie 
and Widow Macarty for a tenant, either.’’ 

**You’ve got it,’’ whispered the boy with a 
vigorous and friendly nudge. But what did 
that slip of a boy know about it? She turned 
from him to the dignified ‘‘head selectman,’’ 
in spite of her awe of him, and lo! his smile 
could not have been kindlier nor his hair cur- 
lier if he had come from Ireland itself. He 
extended a warm and friendly hand as he 
said, ‘‘The house is yours, and I am glad 
for you. You have well deserved to have it.’’ 

Maggie did not say anything back, for she 
could not, but there was no need. Then it 
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and keep it dry. There'll 
be no danger of its mold- 
ine. But moisten the bread 
with water, and see the re- 











sult. It is covered with 
mold. So with consump- 
tion. Its germs will not 


grow in the lungs unless 
everything is suitable to 
them. Weakness, poor 
blood, loss of appetite, 
coughs and colds often pre- 
pare the ground for the de- 
velopment of its germs. To 
destroy germ-life the sys- 
tem must be kept ina well- 
nourished condition. Do 
not lose flesh. 

Take Scott’s Emulsion, 
with hypophosphites, as a 
preventive. It furnishes 
the reinforcements neces- 
sary for the body to con- 
quer in the easiest pos- 
sible form. The oil is ina 
state quickly taken up by 
the organs and tissues. 
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was time for court to adjourn, and Maggie’s 
lawyer and the one with red hair were obliged 
to put off telling how that brook might, could, 
or should run, until to-morrow. 

Maggie went out without waiting for Otto 
or Nora, who were surrounded by a group of 
congratulating friends, some of whom had 
testified on the other side; she did not want 
to hear them talk. 

Just ahead of her went 
last two or three stairs at a bound, and 
ing around to face her when he reached 
walk. The gray cap was on his head 
whicleit did not haif cover, and Maggie won- 
dered how it stayed on, and why he did not 
his head exposed. 


the boy. taking the 
turn- 

the 
now, 


catch cold with so much of 


‘‘What a jolly Thanksgiivng you will feel 
like having!’’ said he, dancing backward just 
in front of her. ‘‘We are going to have a 
big time at our house. It is our turn to have 
all the aunts and uncles this year. Two big 
turkeys and more pies than you can count! 
Good-by. I go up here,’’ and he ran across 


the street, vaulting over a 
his way, and narrowly 
truck wagon. 

‘“What a boy!”’ 


hitching post on 
escaping a passing 


thought Maggie. ‘‘I’m glad 
I’m not the mother of him. But that was a 
good word he said about Thanksgiving, too. 
Sure, it’s Otto and I ought to be giving thanks 
if anyone would, thoughI never thought 
about it before. It’s a Yankee day, anyway.’’ 


She glanced at the poultry and celery in a 
butcher’s window. 

‘‘We’ve no money for a turkey, and what 
would Otto and I want with a big bird like 


that, anyway? But there’s the old white hen. 
She’s a bothering beast, entirely, fit to break 
the heart of me with her running in the 


neighbors’ gardens all summer when she 
could get out. Sure she knows too much en- 
tirely, and if we don’t kill her, Casey’s boy 
will, with the stones he do be all the time 


throwing at her, so I’ll ask Otto to chop her 
head off and we’ll give thanks with her, and 
be rid of her for good and all.’’ 

She hurried on through the raw air, plan- 
ning her little feast. To an impartial observ- 
er her difficulties might seem by no means 
over. Winter was. coming on, and Aunt Ka- 
tie’s gravestone could not be postponed much 
longer. Itanust be set in the spring, at the 
farthest, and what if Otto should not have 
work? There was a_ story that the shop would 
shut down. There was the coal to be bought 
and the potatoes, and oh, those mortgages! 
But she put the thought of all these things 
resolutely away from her, and went down to 
the narrow street where stood that little house, 
with her shabby raiment, her plain face, and 
all her trials and discouragements, but with 
her warm Irish heart singing all the way with 
gladness for the little home that was all her 
own—hers and Otto’s. Oh, yes, Maggie would 
surely keep Thanksgiving! 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 

6. CHARADE—My first is a letter, my second a 
letter, my third a letter, my fourth a letter, m7 
fifth a letter, and my whole 1s a case of advan- 
tage. 

7. Brnticat— Where is reference 
razor that is hired? 
verse. 

8. TITLES OF WORKS OF FICTION— 

1, 500 OR it. 

2, SHEM—1000. 

9. Drop LETTER PuZZLE— 

—P—C—A—T—E—. 

10. AMAGRAM (one word)— 

GIN FUN A RUM CAT. 


er 


What Edith Saw.—I was working this vaca- 
tion on a farm out in Orange county. I saw 
the little boy making his little garden ready 
for planting, and pulling out the beans and 
other things, and at night when I was going 
home I saw him getting them ready to 
sell. He put them in baskets, then he divided 
them into little compartments with cardboard 
and in each he put something—the beets in 
one, the peas in another, and so on. I thought 
he was very thoughtful. That day he earned 
about $1.50. Some of you little boys ought to 
try it. I thought it pleasant because I live on 

I am just turned 12 and 
From your sincere friend, 


made toa 
Give book, chapter and 


a small farm myself. 
I will write again. 
[Edith Law Evans. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Old Oak, Give Me. 


A little of thy steadfastness, . 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me— 
That the world’s blast may round me blow. 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below, 
And firm-set roots unshaken be. 
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“Hurrah!”’ Says Polly. 
CLAR MONT. 
When I bought my Polly she could not 
speak any words. I am sure I repeated the 
word ‘‘hurrah’’ over to her several hundred 


times and was thinking she was not a talker, 
but one morning she surprised me by calling 


out ‘‘Hurrah!’’ as clearly and distinctly as 
anyone could speak it. It was not long until 
she would say ‘‘Hulloo!’’ and that is often 


her greeting when we enter the room. I have 
failed thus far to teach her other words. I 
know, boys, you would enjoy her trapese per- 
formance. The clothes bars are her favorite 
place for performing. She will hang by one 
foot, then both feet, then by her bill, going 
from one act to another very rapidly. I sus- 
pend a dinner bell by a cord from one of the 
bars, telling her to ring it. She will draw up 
several inches of the cord with her bill, then 
set her foot on it, to hold it, then draw up 
more, -holding each time with her foot, until 
she can reach the bell with her bill. Then 
she will ring the bell, looking up in sucha 
way, her eyes seem to say, ‘‘I have done it!’’ 


She will shake hands and kiss, and when 
the master of the household comes, all her 
kisses are for him; the other members of the 


household are forgotten. She will kiss Polly 


in the mirror and tries to play with her. She 
will hold a small tin cup with ber foot while 
eating her bread and coffee, and hold a tea- 


spoon very nicely when eating her jelly. 

You will want to know what she prefers for 
her food. Almost everything that is cooked 
for the table. Coffee she wants at each meal 
with bread in it. She is very fond of bread 
and butter and all kinds of fruit. Sometimes 
when Iam having lunch alone I prepare a 
plate for her. On my invitation she will come 
and look her plate over carefully, then come 
to my plate and help herself to whatever she 
wishes and sip my coffee. When _ she is 
naughty and I say ‘‘ Polly must be whipped,’’ 
she comes at once for a kiss. ~ 

Sometimes when I am writing she will come 
and want my pen. Failing to get it, she will 
perch herself on my shoulder or on the back 
of my chair, keeping very quiet until my writ- 
ing is finished. When night comes she wants 





her cage covered. I will say, ‘‘Polly, shut 
your eyes and go to sleep.’’ She will close 
her eyes and then just open them, a little to sce 
if Iam looking. I keep one wing. trimmed 
so she cannot tly away, for then I can allow 
her to go out on the trees, which she enjoys. 
You would laugh to hear her imitate the 
hens cackling. Nothing pleases her more than 
a day spent in the barn, going to the highest 
places and in every nook and corner she can 
find. When night comes she calls loudly to 
have the door opened, so she can come to the 


house. There is no danger of anyone stealing 
Polly. If a stranger should attempt to take 
her upin his hands she would bite so very 


hard he would drop her at once. I know 
you would all enjoy having a Polly Parrot. 
a 


A “Contrary” Calf. 


The “snap shot” photograph of farm life re- 
produced herewith, a headstrong calf led by 
means of arope hitched to two other cattle, 
tells a story familiar to every boy and girl on 
the farm. The rope,a glimpse of which is 
seen over the neck of the animal at the left 
passes behind the cattle to the neck of the 
ealf. 





A Few Letters. 


Lots and Lots of Things.—I am five years old 
and I am living on a farm of 200 acres near 
Rice lake, and we have a lot of hens and 
geese and ducks and 22 turkeys, and we are 
building a new brick house and it is nearly 
done. I can milk my little heifer. Her name 
is Rosie and she is an Ayrshire. She took a 


lot of prizes at the shows. We_ have eleven 
cows and they are all quiet. We have two 
dogs. One is a hound and the other is for the 
cows. I have a cat and three kittens. I go to 


school and I am in the second part of the first 
book. I have a brother and a sister who go to 
school with me.—[ Blanche Humphries. 


Luster’s Bedtime.—I live four miles from 
Lucas. My papa thrashes. I am eight years 
old and weigh 79 pounds, a fat little boy. I 
have a pet ferret and call him Billie. He is 
white. We have lots of fun with him, only he 
gets mamma’s chickens. My papa said when 
I get big I can run his engine and thrash for 
everybody in the country. Well, it is 8 
o’clock, time for all little boys to be in bed, 
so good-night.—[Luster E. Lewis. 


A Motherly Rooster.—My cousin had a hen 
and three little chickens. .The mother hen 
died and they had an old rooster and he took 
the little chickens under his wings,and broods 
them nights and keeps them warm. I think 
that is a nice rooster, don’t you? I want my 
teacher to see this letter before Thanksgiving. 
time. Iam six years old.—[Margaret Baker 
Sears. 
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Planting a Country School Yard. 


U. BP. HEDRICK, MICHIGAN. 

With suggestions by The Editor for getting the 
work done and for improving the usefulness of 
rural schools. 

An energetic country school-teacher for wish- 
ing to make the vard more attractive has to con- 
tend with the following conditions: The yard 
comprises one square acre with the road run- 
ning along two sides. The views to be ob- 
tained are not particularly desirable, being 
simple rural scenes. The building is a neat 
wooden structure 30x50 ft. Not much money 
or time is available so the trees and shrubs 
must be inexpensive, and some of them ob- 
tained from the neighboring woods. The idea 
is to cheaply and tastefully ornament the 
grounds without impairing their usefulness as 
playgrounds, to give the children a knowledge 
of plant growth, and to teach them to appre- 
ciate common trees and shrubs. 

First lay out the walks. To insure their 
being used make them perfectly straight. A 
gravel walk is cheapest and is fairly service- 
able in all kinds of weather. A neat fence is 
an absolute necessity to keep off stray ani- 
mals. The school is a home for the children 
for a large part of the day so the playground 
ought to be ample. Let the general play- 
ground for boys and girls occupy the space 
east of the schoolhouse. The part marked 
lawn, is designed for a stretch of velvety turf 
This, if 
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which if adapted to local conditions will con- 
vert barren and unsightly school yards into 
things of beauty. The moral influence upon 
the children of such surroundings is worth all 
the improvement costs. Having gained the 
committee's consent, the teacher should talk 
the matter up with pupils and parents, and get 
them to dopate trees and shrubs so that the 
cost for purchased stock may be light. Then 
have a field day when the work of setting out 
the plants shall be done by parents and pupils, 
the ladies to furnish a little lunch after the 
job is done, followed by appropriate exercises 
from the children. This will add interest to 
school, and be of value as an educator to the 
children. In Germany, this idea is carried to 
the extent of school gardens or orchards in 
which the pupils are taught the rudiments of 
practical horticulture, grafting, budding, etc. 
It would be well to carry out the same plan in 
this country. It could be done without crowd- 
ing the already full course of study, as the 
lectures with practical illustrations in the gar- 
den would take only an occasional day in 
spring and fall and would be a welcome change 
from the routine of book work. A traveling 
expert furnished by the county or state super- 
intendent of schools, or a local horticulturist, 
could deliver these lectures and others on kin- 
dred topics. Great possibilities exist in this 
direction that can be realized at slight cost of 
money. One of the greatest and most serious 
weaknesses in the American system of educa- 
tion is its failure to accustom the eyes of youth 





as neat and well kept as possible. 

beautiful, gives character to the whole. While to the beautiful. The schoolhouse and its sur- 
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trees and shrubs are generally about 
as attractive as foreign ones, and 
are infinitely hardier and easier to 
make live. It is well to have a 
good variety of trees though the 
grounds need not be made a sort 
of museum. Maple, oak, elm, beech, 
walnut, linden and tulip are all de- 
sirable deciduous kinds. Oaks and 


walnuts are best grown from the aie. © 


pao 
$e 


seed. Forevergreens, spruce, white 
pine and hemlock in the order given 
are most suitable. There are other 
desirable kinds but those named 
should by all means predominate. 
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In the accompanying plan, places 
for the various trees are indicated. 
Other varieties howewer may be 
substituted. For the shrubbery, 
lilac, barberry, snowball, and syringa taspire 
can be used to good advanage. Among native 
shrubs, osiers, sumac, dogwood, witchhazel, 
juneberry and hazel nuts may be planted. It 
would be a pleasing combination to plant wild 
flowers, hepatica, wakerobin, violets, adder 
tongues, etc, in these wild shrubberies. By all 
means set out nothing but hardy plants which 
will take care of themselves from year to 
year. Flowers and foliage beds need too much 
attention, and besides are bare a good share 
of the year. 

A great many plants can be found in the 
woods which may be had only for the digging. 
Virginia creeper, green brier, bittersweet, vir- 
gin’s bower and wild grapevines can be made 
to produce fine effects on fences, and outbuild- 
ings or on rubbish or stumps in the yard. Let 
the children experiment somewhat with plants, 
as it is not desired that the yard be a stiff, 
formal affair suitable for a large city. Carefully 
set ont and trim everything. Someone who 
has had considerable practical experience 
should be secured to assist in this part of the 
work. The object in arranging the plants 
should be to secure as natural an appearance 
as possible. Munch must depend on the teach- 


ers who have charge of the school, though it is 
desirable to have an enlightened and energetic 
school board. 

(The foregoing may not be exactly applicable 
to every school yard, but it gives suggestions 


a, Evergreens. 


PLAN OF IMPROVED SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


b, Shrubbery. ec, Deciduous trees. d, Orna- 


mental trees. ec, cut leaved birch. 
roundings can scarcely be too 


this way.] 


attractive in 
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Praise and Flattery. 
MARY PORTER LANGLEY. 





Some children are the result of too much 
bringing up, others too little. There is a 
happy mean, which, however, rarely seems to 
be attained in the training of youth. They 
are either so forward as to be pert and ill 
bred, knowing a great deal more about ev- 
erything than their elders, or else are so pain- 
fully repressed that itis a pity to see their 
timid manner. The former bring themselves 
up to a certain extent, and of the two ex- 
tremes, while distinctly the more objectiona- 
ble to older people, is preferable and in some 

rays really better for the child, for it gives 
rise to a spirit of self-reliance early in life, 
sometimes very necessary in cases of great 
emergencies, while the crushed spirit of the 
latter never can lose its weak dependence. 

Praise is an expression of commendation for 
excellence. Flattery is insincerity. Praise 
judicially given is one form of encouragement 
and proves a great incentive to future effort. 
A child whose efforts are never recognized, 
encouraged or appreciated in any way, soon 
ceases to make the effort. Probably there is 
nothing which will quite so effectually kill all 
self-respect and individuality in a child as an 











incessant severity and constant fault-finding. 
It will spoil the sweetest temper. Many a 
child’s whole being is craving recognition 
and starving for Commendation. The lack of 
it changes a loving, sensitive yet timid nature 
into a- sullen, morbid, morose temperament, 
soured by disappointment and so deadened by 
constant repression that the intellectual na- 
ture is warped and dwarfed until it becomes 
little less than a fossil, and in consequence 
the child’s future results in failure, which 
the parents bitterly bewail, yet they who are 


alone responsible for this condition rarely 
realize that they have been the chief. factors 
in a terrible mental and sometimes moral 
ruin. 

———EEEE 


A little girl who had mastered her catechism 
confessed herself disappointed, ‘‘because,” she 
said, ‘though I obey the fifth commandment 
and honor my papa and mamma, yet my days 
are not a bit longer in the land, because I am 
put to bed at 7 o'clock.” 





**What do you think of that previous exist- 
ence theory?’’ ‘‘I know it to be supported by 
facts. For instance, I know a woman only 27 
years old who often thoughtlessly tells about 

, 


things that happened 35 years ago.’ 








The farmer who comes from the 
barn, from the field, from the stock- 
yard, can’t help making tracks, and 
his wife must make the best of it. 
The way te do this is to wash them 
away with 


COLD DUST 
Wp 


This famous preparation will make 
the steps, the porch, and the kitchen 
floor as white as it was when the 


house was built. It makes every- 
thing clean. The grocer will sell 
you a large package for 25 cents. 


GoLp DusT WASHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us yourname 
and address, and we will mail you an 
important beoklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and livestock. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. St. Louis, - NEW YORE. 
BosTon. PHILADELPHIA, 











Agents-Ladies or Gents, $76 
a week at home, using or selling 
Gray Piaters, or takingoruers for as 
to plate. Plate gold, silver, nickel, 
copper, white metal, manufacture 
the materials and outfits, teach the 
art, only complete outfit, including 
trade secrets and formulas, lathe, 
| J wheels, tools, all materials for pre- 
paring, polishing. plating and fia- 
jee ishing, no toys, small in traveling 
coal case, large for shops, description, 
prices, testimonials, samples free. 


Gray & Co., Plating Works. Dep’t 16, Columbus, ©, 


















TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
4 Liberty 


st., New York, selle all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. 
ae for trial. Guaranteed first clasa thouss 


world, Dealers supplied. 5%page illus. cat. freq 











MOTHERS AND 





Heirloums. 


ANNIE I. CROWELL. 





The candelabra quaint and dim 

Are banished from the festive board, 
And in my sunny room are stored, 
To suit the manor lady’s whim. 


‘he gilded lambs are lying tame 
Beneath the stiffly branching tree, 
Whose crystal fruit hangs slenderly; 
The waxen tapers know no flame. 


A sunbeam through the window strays 
And strikes the prisms to the heart; 

In matchless colors, flee apart 

All beautiful the broken rays. 


With music elfinlike and low 

The wind has set the prisms astir, 
As when from heavy liaden fir 
Tinkle the crystals of the snow. 


And such the cheer of light and tone 
The candelabra radiate, 

My sunny room has princely state, 
My easy chair becomes a throne. 


A Bit of Kindness. 


SUSAN HOPLER. 








HE OTHER DAY, I de- 
cided that I would never 
again call ‘society folks” 
vain, haughty and super- 
cilious. Iam convinced 
that with them, as among 
the rest of us, there are 
kindly hands and sym- 
pathetic hearts. I 
changed my mind be- 
cause of something that 
happened to my mother. 

My mother is a good traveler, only she dreads 

the ride from Boston, where she visits my 

brother, to our place in New York state, even 
if he always put her into a parlor car. 

Last week she got here as happy and fresh as 

if she had come no further than from Albany. 

“You don’t mite tired, mother,” I 
said as I bundled her into the buggy. ‘Wasn’t 
that dreadful long wait at Albany wearing on 
you?” 

“Not this time,’ she said, “for the good Sa- 
maritan herself came along and Itell you I 
had one pleasant break in my journey. We'd 
just got to Pittstield, when it began to seem to 
me as if we were going dreadful so I 
asked the conductor the time. He never 
heard me and passed on through the car. 
Somebody touched my shoulder and I looked 
back to see the sweetest, pleasantest, prettiest 
young lady holding out her open watch to me 
to show me it was almost 6 o’clock. Then she 
asked if I wasn’t tired, so she fixed a pillow 
back of me and gave mea bottle of smelling 
salts with a great topaz set in the gold lid of 
the bottle. Before I sensed it, we were at 
Albany, and she was asking the conductor 
when I could get away from there’ He told 
her I.had three hours to wait, and then she 





does 


look a 


slow, 


said I had got to go home with her; that I 
could rest better there than at the waiting 
room. 

“There was a grand carriage and horses 


Waiting at Albany, and, Susan, I never knew 
such houses as hers was! She in- 
troduced me to her mother, who was just as 
sweet and kind as herself, and I was taken up 
to a bedroom where it was all green and silver 
and white. She told me to wash and get 
freshened up, then to get into a pretty red 
dressing jacket, and a maid brought a tray 
full of supper—chicken and tea and rolls and 
cake. ThenI lay down on the bed she'd fixed 
for me, and dropped as sound asleep as a log. 
She waked me herself and bade me good night, 
all dressed up in a white satin gown and dia- 
monds. Her maid was left to-help me into my 
bonnet and shawl, then I was taken down to 
the depot in that fine carriage. And rested,— 
bless you, Susan, I feel as if I’d had a whole 
night’s sleep. T’was the kindness of it, too. 
She saw for herself that my own was old and 


there were 





DAUGHTERS 





my bonnet wasn’t in style, but if I’d been the 
president’s wife she couldn't have been sweet- 
er and nicer. I’ve thought sometimes, Susan, 
as if gentlefolks were miscalled, but I tell you 
there’s some of them as ain’t.’’ 

And this is a true story, every word. 


a 


Other Recipes for the Chafing-Dish. 


AGNES CARR SAGE, 


Oyster Saute.—Thoroughly drain the juice 
from a dozen large oysters. Butter the shal- 
low cutlet dish and when very hot lay the oys- 
ters in, in single layers. When brown on one 
side,turn and fry the other,and while cooking 
keep adding a little butter. This with the 
juice of the oysters forms a brown skin that 
should be served with the smoking hot shell- 
fish. Season with pepper and salt. 

Roast Mutton Chauffe.—This is the nicest way 
of using up cold lamb or mutton. Cut the 
meat in small slices about half an inch thick. 
Put a tablespoonful of butter in the 
chafing dish and when melted add 3. table- 
spoonfuls of currant jelly, a dash of cayenne 
pepper and a little salt. Then lay in the slic- 
es of mutton, heat through and serve hot. It 
will taste very much like venison. 

Meat Croquettes.—Chop any cold cooked meat 
very fine, add a third as much cold mashed 


potato, a raw egg and a tablespoonful of 
melted butter to4 cups of material. Pepper 
and salt to taste. When thoroughly mixed 


flour the hands and form into round flat cakes 


Keep in a cool place until needed. Then 
heat a little dripping or lard in the chafing 
dish, lay in the croquettes and fry a fine 


crisp brown. 

Cheese Fondu.—This requires 1 tablespoonful 
of butter, 1 cup fresh milk, l cup fine bread 
crumbs, 2 cups grated cheese, 2 eggs, a salt 
spoonful of mustard and a very little pepper. 
When the butter is melted in the cutlet dish 
over the lamp, put in quickly the milk, 
bread crumbs, cheese and mustard, seasoned 
with a little pepper. Stir constantly and just 
before serving add the 2 eggs, beaten very 
light. 

Chicken or Veal Fritters.—Beat 2 eggs to a 
light froth, add 1-2 cup milk and pour the 
mixture over lecup of flour into which a 


teaspoonful of baking powder has been well 
sifted. Beat thoroughly. Cut cold chicken 
or veal into thin slices and season with salt 


and pepper. Dip these in the batter and fry 
in the chafing dish. 





Ladies’ Mittens. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





stitches, 
two, knit 


Material, Saxony yarn. Cast on 82 
28 on one needle and 27 on each of 
one round plain. 

2d round—One plain, t over, one plain, 
t over, one plain, t over, plain, t 
over, one plain, t over, one plain, t over, 
one plain, seam two; repeat until ten stitches 
reinain on 3d needle, eight plain, seam two. 

3d round—Slip one, one plain, pull slip- 
ped stitch over, nine plain, narrow, seam two; 
repeat until 10 stitches remain on 3d _ needle, 
eight plain, seam two. 

4th round—Slip one, one plain, pull slipped 
stitch over, seven plain, narrow, seam two; 
repeat until 10 stitches remain on 3d needle, 
eight plain, seam two. 

5th round—Slip one, one plain, pull slipped 
stitch over, five plain, narrow, seam two; re- 
peat until 10 stitches remain on 3d needle, 
eight plain, seam two. 

Four rounds are required to complete each 
shell. The sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
rounds are like the second, third, fourth and 
fifth. This shell is repeated 17 times; the 
tenth and eleventh rounds are like the second 
and third. 

In the 12th round the last 10 stitches are 
disposed of as follows: Slip off the first four 


one 


on to an extra needle, knit four plain, then 
put back the four stitches onto the left-hand 
needle, and with the right knit them plain 


and seam the two remaining. Repeat this in 
every 12th round to the narrowing. 

The stitches for the thumb must be so chos- 
en as to bring the fancy work as nearly in the 
center of the back of the mitten as possible. 
In the right-hand mitten the thumb is on the 
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left side of the fancy work, in the left-hand 
mitten the reverse. When there are 27 stitches 
in the thumb, knit two rounds plain (ex- 
cept fancy back), and at the end of the third 
plain round cast on four stitches. Slip the 27 
thumb stitches onto a piece of yarn, tie se- 
curely, and continue the hand, narrowing 
in each round once at the point, where extra 
stitches were made, until 74 stitches remain. 
Knit plain (except.fancy back) until the mit- 
ten above the thumb is the length of the mid- 
dle finger. 

Knit seven plain, narrow, all around, seven 
plain rows, six plain, narrow, all around, six 
plain rows, five plain, narrow, all around, 


five plain rows, four plain, narrow, all 
around, four plain rows. 

Narrow once in each needle in every round 
until four stitches are left on a needle, then 


narrow twice on each needle and bind off. 

Place the 27 thumb stitches on three nee- 
dles, pick up four stitches from the base of 
the gore, formed between the hand and 
thumb by casting on the four extra stitches, 
knit once around plain, and narrow once in 
each of the next four rounds at the point 
where the gore is, then knit 50 rounds plain, 
and finish by narrowing once on each needle 
in every round, until all the stitches are dis- 
posed of. 


Ready for Any Occasion 





This design may be worked all in white and 
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the net set into the center and each corner. 
Under it may be placed any color preferred. 
The center is thus ready for any occasion. 








‘* For years I had suf- 
fered from falling of the 
womb, inflammation of 
the stomach, and 
weakness of the 
female organs. 

“T used Lydia 

E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Com- 

pound, and 
found a perfect 
cure in it for 
these troubles.” 

Mrs. Lizziz 
DECLINE, 224 

Grand Street, 
Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 



















Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders positively 
cured with 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


PRICE SOc. A BOX. 


If you would have soft, smooth and healthy 
skin, free fromall imperfections, use constantly 
8 


HEISKELL’S SOAP 
Free Sample. 


Price 25 cta. Send Stamp for 
OHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHILS 
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WOMAN'S WIDENING SPHERE. 


The Women of the National Grange. 





The interest of the feminine members of the 
grange the country over centers just now in the 
women of the national grange, of whom por- 
traits and brief sketches are given herewith. 

Mary M. Gatchel (Reardon), Pomona, was 
born in Harrison Co, O, Oct 24, 1846, and 
moved with her parents to Wyandotte Co in 
the same state in 1858. She married A. P. 
Reardon on March 29, 1866. Mr and Mrs Rear- 
don removed to Jefferson Co, Kan, in the fall 
of 1868, and settled upon a homestead on the 
Delaware reservation. They have resided 
upon the same farm ever since. Mrs Reardon 
is the mother of six children, three boys and 
three girls, of whom five are living. She join- 
ed the grange in March, 1873, as a charter 
member of Delaware grange, No 38, of which 
she is still a member. She has taken an active 


part in grange and church work, and ranks 
as one of the pioneers of Kansas. 
Mrs M. S. Rhone, Ceres of the national 


grange, whose maiden-name was Sankey, is a 
descendant of the same Sankey family as that 
of Ira D. Sankey, the world-renowned gospel 
singer. She is a native of Center county, Pa, 
where she received her early education in the 
public schools and Potter’s Mills academy. 
She joined the grange at Center Hall, with 
her husband, in 1874, the first grange organiz- 
ed in the county. She was elected lady stew- 
ard of the state grange of Pennsylvania in 1880, 
and at the same time Mr Rhone was elected 
master of the state grange and served 10 years. 
She was elected Ceres of the national grange 


MOTHERS 


IVORY SOAP 





AND DAUGHTERS 








it FLOATS 


“Though lost to sight, to memory dear” is the motto for 


ordinary soaps. 


Ivory Soap is always in sight and is not wasting at the bot- 


tom of the tub. 


Tue Procter & Gamote Co., Cin’Ti. 








in 1893, and has served in many other posi- 
tions of honor and responsibility in the order. 
She has, however, never manifested any de- 
sire for public recognition, but has accepted 
oftice in the order rather as a duty than for 
the honors connected therewith. 


Eva Sherwood McDowell, treasurer, was 
born in Woodhull, Steuben Co, N Y, Dee 17, 
1851, and received her education in Woodhull 


academy. On Dee 17, 1874, she married Fran- 
cis M. McDowell, one of the seven founders 
of the order of Patrons of Husbandry. At 
that time and until a few months prior to his 


death Mr McDowell held the oftice of treas- 
urer of the national grange. Mrs McDowell 


began assisting him in the duties of his office 
soon after their marriage, and later on when 
he became burdened with other occupations, 
she assumed nearly the entire charge of the 
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THE WOMEN OF THE 


NATIONAL GRANGE. 


1. Mrs Mary M. Readon of Kansas, Pomona. 


2 Mrs M. 8. Rhone of Pennsylvania, Ceres. 
4. Mrs Annie L. Bull of Minnesota, Flora. 


3. Mrs Eva 8S. McDowell of New York, Treasurer. 









EARN Hf GOLD WATCH! 


We wish to introduce cur Teas and 
Baking Powder. sell Ss. toearna 
WALTHAM GOLD Watcu and CHain: 
25 lbs. for ASiLVER WaTCH and CHain: 
101bs., tora SOLID GOLD RING; 50 Ibs. 
fora DECORATED DINNER SET; 200 Ibs., 
for a Lapies’ Bierce (High Grade 
pneu tires). Send your full address on 
postal for Catalogue and Order Blank, 


W. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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MCARD PRINTER FREE 


Sets any name in one minute; prints 500 cards ap 
hour. YOU can make money with it. A fontof 
pretty type, also Indelible Ink, Type Holder, Pads 
and Tweezers. Best Linen Marker: worth $).00. 
, Sample mailed FREE for 10c. stamps for posta. eon 
outfit and large catalorue of 1000 Bargains 


~ B.H. Ingersoll & Bro, 65 Cortlandt St. N.Y. City 
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4. Mrs Amanda Horton of Michigan, L A Steward. 
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books. In November, 1893, at the 27th session 
of the national grange, she was elected to suc- 
ceed him. He died March 22, 1894. Mrs Me- 
Dowell’s father and husband were both farm- 
ers, and she has spent nearly all her life upon 
the farm. Her present home is in Penn Yan, 


asmall town in the famous lake region of 
western New York. She has one daughter. 
A. L. (Cooper) Bull, Flora, was born in 
Lancaster Co, Pa, Oct 6, 1838, of Quaker par- 
ents. She moved with them to Minnesota in 
1857 and settled in Minneapolis, then but a 


small town. She married in 1866 James A. 
Bull and went with him to his home on a farm 


on the historic Minnehaha, just outside the 
city limits, where they are still living. Mrs 
Bull was by occupation a teacher, before 
marrying. 

Mrs Amanda Horton, lady assistant stew- 
ard, is the wife of a Michigan dairyman of 


identified 
in the 


been 
is held 


wide repute, and has long 
with the order, in which she 
highest esteem. 


To Renovate Feather Pillows. 


IDA FRIES BUDD. 


Fill the wash boiler nearly half full of water, 
put over the fire and keep the fire up at a brisk 
rate. Then fasten several sticks across inside 
of the boiler, not touching the water. Take 
two old white pillow slips, sew up the ends all 
but a few inches, then open the feather pillows 
the same number of inches, sew the two togeth- 
er where they have been opened, and shake the 


feathers into the clean slip. In this way you 
will avoid having feathers seattered all over 


the house. When you have emptied both pil- 
lows, sew up the seam in the slips again and 
lay one pillow across the sticks in the boiler. 
By this time the water will be boiling rapidly. 
Put on the lid and let it steam from one to two 
hours. It is best to steam one pillow at a time. 
In the meantime open the seam of the old slip 
covers and shake them out thoroughly and put 
to soak. 

It is best to buy new ticking for your pillows 
butif you cannot conveniently do so wash and 
iron the old covers ahd use them again. If 
you should, however, get new covers then you 
can use the old ones for kitchen towels. 

When the pillows have steamed a sufficient 
length of time, take them out and fasten on the 
clothesline with pins. Let them drip until 
dry. They can be left out one night if neces- 
sary. You will be surprised at the fluffiness of 
your pillows when you get through with them. 
Select a warm, bright day for your work. 














A Box Pleated Skirt. 





pleat infront. A medium size 








yards of 42 inch goods. Prices 10c. 


No 7583. Sizes 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 


inches waist measure. 


This model is especially liked for light- 
weight materials, such as silks or crepons, 
and if desired may be made without the box 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Mother’s Brood. 





Bright Spots.—One mother of my acquain- 
tance whose children fairly adore her makes 
frequent bright spots in their lives by the sim- 
plest treats, one of them being that on their 
birthday one may choose what will be for din- 
ner. The choice is often wonderfully funny, 
but the youngsters anticipate it from year to 
year.—[ Elliott. 


The Mother’s Responsibility.—Oh, that I 
could impress every mother with the weight 
of responsibility resting upon her. Do you 
realize you are building foreternity? You are 
anxious that your child shall appear well and 
succeed in whatever he undertakes in life; 
this is right. But remember for every little 
mortal trusted to your care you must give an 
account at the judgment bar of God. Your 
influence will live through all time. Fearful 
is this responsibility upon a mother, and 
dreadful will be the account should she prove 
recreant to the trust reposed in her. Yet how 
few strive in any just way to this account.— 
[M. A. Balsam. 





A Set of Blocks.—To amuse a little boy, have 
some blocks made as follows: 80 blocks 6 
inches square by 4inch thick, 16 blocks 6 
inches long, 1 wide, 4 thick; 6 blocks 3 inches 
long, 1 wide, 4 thick;.6 blocks 2 inches long, 
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1} inches square; 6 blocks 2 inches square; 24 
blocks 2 inches long, 1 wide, 4 thick; 2 blocks 
4 inches long, 3 wide, 4 thick. These when 
rightly packed will just fill a box 12 inches 
long, 6 inches wide, 4 deep (inside measure). 
The box should be made } inch larger than 
the size given, so the blocks can be packed 
easily. A carpenter can make th€m, but if 
there is a wood-working shop near, such as a 
sash and blind factory, where there is a fine 
circular saw, they can be made smooth with- 
out planing. Some day when you have plenty 
of time sit down with your boy and help him 
to build houses, yards, streets, etc. A rail- 
road could be built with the longest blocks. 
Pictures of horses, cows, dogs, etc, can be 
pasted on some of the blocks, and with the 
long ones build pens to put them in. The box 
can be set against the wall for a cupboard, 
and with the long blocks shelves can be made 
in this. I think with these suggestions a lit- 
tle boy can b. started in a play that will be 
nicer than sand or water.—[Sleepy Hollow. 
ec 

Variety is the best culinary spice. 

Never put away clean clothes without exam- 
ining every piece to see if itis in any way out 
of order. Stockings, especially should be care- 
fully darned. 

Provide gn Saturday for Monday, so as not to 
take up the fire with cooking or time in run- 
ning errands on washing day. 
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f)  3months— 
By] on trial for only 
a Tens of thousands of dollars are being ex- 


pended to beautify this favorite magazine. 
Among the distinguished authors now yrit- 
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Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Gertrude Christian Fosdick, 
Grace King, 

Robt. Y. C. Meyers, 








Read the “DIARY OF A BUSY WOMAN.”’ 
In no other paper can housekeepers find so many handy helps, or young 


ladies so much entertainment as in the Home Queen. 


HOME QUEEN, 1210-1222 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 


Address the 
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The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Faztren, Director, 
Pounded in 1853 by 












giving full information, 








Wu ts a stocking heel and toe 
in ten minutes. Knits every- 
\ thing required in the house 
~ hold from homespun or factory, 
Y wool orcottonyarns. Most prac- 
tical knitter on the market. A 
child can operate it. Strong. 
Durable, Simple, Bapid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
wanted. For particulars and same 
ple work, address 


HART’S FAMILY KNITTER, 












Franx W. Hate, General Manager, 








J. E. GEARHART, CLEARFIELD, PA. 








y ship any- 
where on 80 days free trial, in any home 
without asking one cent in advance. Buy 
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* Over 100,000 im use. Catalogue and testi- 
é : monials Free. Write at once. - Address 
(in fall), gas BUYERS’ UNIO 
068-164 West Van Buren St.. 2, Chicago, 








































AGRICULTURIST HAS COME!’’ 


** THE 





Taik Around the Table. 


How They Spent Four Tens.—This does not 
come under the prize contest, yet I would 
like to tell the readers what we have done 
with some of our ten dollars. We purchased 
a farm with old buildings. The well was out- 
side, and there was no sink. Our first ten 
dollars purchased a 3} foot sink, waste pipe 
and sheathing; the second ten, a No2 Doug- 
lass pump and pipe, bringing water in; the 
third ten drain tile carrying it away 100 ft to 
the top of a hill. Our fourth ten bought six 
new windows, two panes toa sash,” at $1.20 
per window. The balance went to the car- 

enter for fitting the same. These were for 

itchen and sitting-room. The old ones had 
12 panes to a sash and were loose. We think 
now we are quite well prepared for the com- 
ing winter.—tA Subscriber. 


To Advertise Our Grief—The mothers of the 
present day are cumbered with much serving, 
the same as they were in Christ’stime. There- 
fore never name a child Martha. Mourning 

oods are very expensive, as well as uncom- 
ortable in hot weather. Ifa widow has more 
money than she knows what to do with, let her 
put on mourning if she wishes. But if you 
have children they are reminded of their loss, 
and it causes them to grieve more than if 
mamma looked as she used to before papa 
went away. Again, the mother ought to 
realize that she stands in place of father and 
mother to those little ones. If she uses for 
costly apparel the money that should clothe, 
feed and educate those committed to her care, 
is she showing respect for their father? No, 
verily. Mourning is mostly to please the 
eves of others and advertise our grief. Better 
use the money to care for the living. Teach 
them to honor the father’s memory, by not do- 
ing anything mean or dishonest. Then they 
will be living monuments of respect. This is 
what I tried to do for the three left me when 
their father died. I live to see them honored 


and respected citizens.—[M. A. B. 


The Old, Old Story.—Sitting in the garden of 
the Grand Union hotel, Saratoga, I watched 
with interest the people moving to and fro or 
listlessly reclining under the broad leaves of 
a palm, chatting or listening to the music. I 
recall a strange story which I read a long time 
ago and which some of you may have read. 
The point of interest is the painting of a man 
in the immaculate perfection of vigorous early 
manhood. The original, who changes not out- 
wardly, studies the face closely, and as the 
years go by he sees with horror the excesses 
and vices of his later life stamped thereon; 
sees the features slowly but indelibly alter, 
seered and blighted by misspent time, until 





the face on canvas becomes old and 
hideous. As I looked into these faces at 
Saratoga, I understood how our inward life 


stamps our outward person, notwithstanding 
gloss and polish of clothes and company man- 
ners. On the upper veranda of one of the cot- 
tages two persons are the unconscious objects 
of attention. A young girl whose face wears 
a happy flush, whose eyes are shyly cast down, 
leans over the railing and waves her hand 
toward the band. The man by her side ina 
white flannel suit heeds not the interruption; 
he is talking earnestly, eagerly, and his head 
is close to hers. With a timid uplifting of her 
eyes she turns and walks back, followed by 
him. Can you guess what he is saying to her? 
I think ITean. And later when the young man 
in the flannel suit appears on the walk below 
with a tender light in his eye, a happy, satis- 
fied smile on his lips, when he walks witha 
firm, confident step, curling his mustache 
thoughtfully, and then runs lightly up the 


broad steps and disappears through the office, 
I guess again that she has not said him nay. 
But when the fat cook with his white cap and 
apron crosses over with a large pan of steam- 
ing rolls and enters the lower regions of this 
same cottage, and when he emerges therefrom 
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with a backward glance and a parting word 
to something invisible; when he swings — 
wiping his pale, sweaty brow while a_ broac 
smile parts his full, red lips, showing even 
white teeth, I come down a flight or two. 
Human nature is the same in the kitchen and 
in the parlor, in those rural houses and in the 
large hotels, where the old, old story is being 
told again with all its pain, its freshness anc 
its sweetness, and its alloyed happiness, not- 
withstanding Frances Mallette Hawley’s pessi- 
mistic ‘*‘Why, oh, why?’’ and ‘‘If not, why 
not.’’—[ Evangeline. 


Field Work Better Than Gossip.—I have a 
new barnand keep my stalls clean. I have 
husked corn allday and do not believe there 
wiil be many of the Tablers who will turn up 
their noses when I tell them that my better 
half helped also in the cornfield in the after- 
noon. I told her it was not necessary, but she 
wished to help a few afternoons, and enjoys it. 
I think itis better for a woman or girl to husk 
corn orrake hay,for both body and soul,than for 
the sake of killing time to go visiting and talk of 
the affairs of other folks. Nor is it so degrad- 
ing as to stoop to bloomers, put on acapand go 
wheeling, and putting on airs like a man. If 
my woman should doit, I would move right 
away and live without her. But she won’t put 
me to that trouble. It is sad enough for ladies 
who are compelled to ride the wheel, especial- 
ly in cities, in order to save a carfare or to 
reach their destination. I for one am against 
women working in the field, and they ought 
never be asked to do so, yet some prefer to 
help a day orso rather than to hire a man, 
give him big day’s wages and board him. The 
success of a farmeris largely due to the woman, 
even if she does not work in the field. And 
getting enthusiastic over tha true woman, I 
stop right here.—[Observer. 





Tired and Ashamed.—I am a girl, and ride 
the horse rake, not because I like to but be- 
cause I have to. I also hoe and dig potatoes, 
cut and husk corn, plow, wash, scrub, sew, 
churn, cook, ete. Iam tired and asham- 
ed of it. I think the wishes of this generation 
should be respected, their ideas and methods 
are so much better then those of the past gen- 
eration. I am sure I would be ashamed to work 
out, as it lowers a girl in the estimation 
of men. Iam thankful that none of my Vroth 
ers are hired men. I rg I shall never be 
compelled to marry a hired man.—[{ Modest 
Lily. 

Unnecessarily Hard.—Any woman who has, 
in part, the health and comfort of a family in 
her keeping, knows it requires strength, as 
well as skill and patience. There are so many 
steps to take, and tasks which are not always 
agreeable. Henry Clay Work says; after enum- 
erating all he can think of, “duties unending, 
and labors unceasing, too small to repeat, and 
too many to mention, are always claim- 
ing a woman’s attention.’”’ But it seems to me 
Susan Nipper’s labors were unnecessarily hard. 
If there were a public laundry within reacha- 
ble distance, there was ueither rhyme nor 
reason in her spending her time and strength 
over that linen. There is work enough which 
must be done in the house. I wish to ask how 
many have read Trying the Rose Act, by Josi- 
ah Allen’s Wife? There is good sense as well 
as humor in it.—[Calla. 





Asked and Answered.—Can someone please 
send directions for crocheting an underskirt 
for a child one year old’?—[A Reader. 

In reply to Mrs. L. L., Francis Schlatter, the 
man who heals or claims to heal miraculously 
by the laying on of hands, leaves Denver, 
Col, Nov 16, for a few days’ rest, and will then 
go to Chicago to resume his practice. 

M. L.: A serial story of the length you men- 
tion will be read with reference to publication, 
and a decision will be made as soon as‘possi- 
ble, say within two or three weeks. Inclose 
stamps for return in case the story is not avail- 
able. . 

Try salt for fleas.—[M. A. B. 

If cushion maker will address the Bingham 
Co, New London, Ct, she can get pieces 
enough to make a crazy quilt, 600 square inches 
of silk and satin, for 25c. Can any of the read- 
ers give me the address of a reliable firm that 
manufactures pearl-handled knives and forks. 
—[C. B. C. 

I want some one to please tell me how to 
make a hit-and-miss rag carpet. Please give 
me directions about it from beginning (cut- 
ting the rags) to end, for Iam as ignorant as 
a little child about it. Once I saw two hand- 
some rugs with fringe at ends and was told 
they were made of old ingrain carpet. Can 
anyone tell me how to doit? I have some 
old strips and wish to make rugs of them this 
winter if possible.—[Gaylard. 
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_ A Cavalryman’s Tale. 


HOW A HARD FOUGHT BATTLE 
WAS WON. 





.Fiction Is Not So Strange As Is This True Story 


of the Great Rebellion. 
From the Courier, Seneca Falls, N Y. 

Milton Weaver, who lives on Throop street, 
Seneca Falls, N Y,was a soldierin the late war, 
serving in the third Wisconsin cavalry. In 1862, 
while being transported from Janesville to Chica- 
go,the train was wrecked by a broken axle, which 
threw the cars down an embankment. 

With many others, Mr Weaver assisted in rescu- 
ing his less fortunate companions, and while lift- 
ing the wreckage from the wounded men, he re- 
ceived an injury to his spine that rendered his 
lower limbs useless, besides rupturing himself. 
He was taken to St Louis, where he received the 
best medical treatment, but without getting any 
relief. He was then taken to Fort Leavenworth, 
but with no better success. While at the latter 
place he was examined by the board of medical 
examiners, who pronounced his case a hopeless 
one, telling him that although he might live for 
years, he would always be helpless, 

Since then he has spent thousands of dollars, but 
has never been able to get any relief, and he felt 
that he would always be compelled to drag him- 
self about with the aid of crutches. Four years ago 
he was taken worse, was not able to get about 
even with the aid of crutches. It was then that 
hope died, for the paralysis had attacked his hith- 
erto good right arm as well, and left him indeed 


helpless, being scarcely able to feed himself and 
wholly dependent on others. 
He remained in this condition until a little 


more than a year ago, when he was induced, by 
hearing of a former friend whose case was similar 
to his own, who had been to New York for treat- 
ment, but who had been told by the doctors 
there that there was no help for him, to try Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills’ for 2ale People. This 
friend, upon his return home, had his attention 
called to an advertisement of Dr Williams’ Medi- 
cine Co’s Pink Pills, and was induced to try them, 
with the result that he was cured. Mr Weaver 
had tried so many different medicines that he felt 
it would be a waste of money, but as there is al- 
ways hope while there is life, determined to give 
Pink Pills a trial. He did so, and was astonished 
to find before he had taken one box that he 
was better. This was in June, 1894, that he com- 
menced taking them. He was still skeptical and 
earefully watched himself, thinking that the relief 
would only be temporary. He continued to im- 
prove, however, and after taking four boxes stop- 
ped for atime. The improvement was apparently 
permanent and he again commenced taking them, 
and before another box was gone he was able to 

valk and also to do light work, which he had 
never hoped to do again. He has taken altogether 
only 10 boxes. 

Mr Weaver was born in Seneca Falls, where with 
the exception of a few years spent in the West he 
has always lived, and his condition and marvelous 
cure is well known and can be easily verified. 

George B. Davis, of the drug firm of Davis & Sea- 
man, says that the cure of Mr Weaver was nothing 
less than a miracle and that it has resulted in 
largely increased sales of Pink Pills. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are also aspecific for troubles peculiar 
to females, such as suppressions, irregularities and 
all forms of weakness. They build up the blood 
and resore the glow of health to pale and_ sallow 
cheeks. In men they effect a radical cure in all 
cases arising from mental worry, overwork or 
excesses of whatever nature. Pink Pills are sold 
in boxes (never in loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or 
six boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all drug- 
gists, or direct by mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine 
Company, Schenectady, N Y. 


FITS CURED 


(From U, 8. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. H.Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 





